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NEWS OF 


HE French Government's decision to accept a provisional 

solution of the problem of German rearmament, suggested 

by Mr. Spofford, the American representative on the 

Atlantic Council of Deputies, was a mere minimum con- 
cession. The and it will not be settled by 
a decision on the part of the French Government to retreat a little 
from the extreme position it took up in presenting the Pleven Plan, 
which made all progress dependent on the appointment of a 
European Defence Minister. That condition was completely un- 
Nor is the present agreement to allow the 
“combat teams ” without, apparently, 
likely to be regarded as completely 
reasonable. At the best it will allow discussions on the creation 
of a European army to go forward. At the worst it will complicate 
an already sufficiently confused situation in Wesiern Germany itself. 
West German politics may appear to the rest of the world, as 
they do to many Germans, to be a little unreal, but the fact is 
that Germany can no more stand aside from the events of the 
past fortnight in Korea than can any other country. As each day 
a German contribution to Western defence 
and both the West German politicians and 
the Governments of the Atlantic Powers are driven towards fateful 
decisions. Dr. Adenauer, the Federal Chancellor, has very rapidly 
re-set his course after a short lapse—following the reverses inflicted 
upon his party, the Christian Democrats, at the Land elections— 
during which he seemed to be wavering in the direction of the 
Socialist Dr. Schumacher’s policy of resistance to rearmament. Now 
the Chancellor is making speeches strongly in favour of the rapid 
settlement of the German defence contribution, though he still 
shows a tendency to treat the matter as a proper subject for political 
bargaining. In the meantime the wilder pretensions of the Social 
Democrats, which led Dr. Schumacher to «Il f° new general 
elect to the Federal Parliament, have ben somewhat deflated 
by their set-back at the West Berlin elections last Sunday, even 
though Dr. Schumacher himself continues to iaik as if permanent 
Opposition to rearmament was a real policy. It '. nothing of the 
until the Atlantic Powers give a c'*. lead free from 
tions, and above all from qualificati on create delays, 
attitude is likely to remain ambiagto 
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THE WEEK 


Coal Expedients 

The Coal Board’s efforts to bring about a quick increase in coal 
production go on with energetic ineffectiveness. The revival of the 
idea of bringing in Italian workers to supplement the labour force 
has petered out, as it did before, on the unreasoning opposition of 
the miners, who still seem to regard their recollection of the misery 
of unemployment in 1930 as a move important factor than a chronic 
shortage of coal in 1950. The resumption of Saturday working at 
certain pits, accompanied by plenty of publicity, has so far neither 
raised output to last year’s level nor completely obscured the well- 
known fact that miners always work harder and longer in the “ bull 
weeks” immediately preceding Christmas. Nor is there any 
guarantee in any of the announcements of resumed Saturday work- 
ing made so far that the arrangement will be carried on after 
Christmas. Yet that is the only sort of guarantee that matters now. 
Nobody doubts the capacity of the miners to put their backs into 
their job to meet an emergency. What remains in doubt—and the 
resignation of Sir Eric Young, the Coal Board’s production member, 
tends to confirm the doubt—is the willingness of the miners to 
undertake the more difficult and less exciting task of consistently 
and steadily getting full value of the large quantities of new 
machinery installed in the past few years. The difficulty is a real 
one, and the mining engineers are likely to know most about it. But 
two of the greatest engineers, first Sir Charles Reid and now Sir Eric 
Young, have left the Board Again, the problem is not likely to be 
solved if the contact between the planners who decide to instal 
machinery and the men who have to work it is imperfect. Yet the 
preposterous hierarchy functional departments, Divisional Boards 
and Area offices still clogs action. Surely it is clear by now that 
the trouble with the nationalised coal industry is deep and funda- 
mental—not just a matter of tempo: ary malaise, to be overcome by 
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prices, which the Council of O.E.E.C. was discussing at the end 
of last week, has partly been creaied by the short-sighted action of 
Governments and individuals who should know better. The recent 
sharp rise in the prices of many materials is mainly due to three 
quite simple factors. There is first the absolute increase in demand 
for strategic materials—metal and cotton for instance—attributable 
to the war in Korea; second the stockpiling of materials against 
future contingencies by certain governments, and most notably 
the American ; and thirdly the upward pressure, for example, on 
rubber prices, exerted by the fact that the Russians and the Chinese 
are also in the market. To the extent that higher prices reflect of a 
real increase in demand they certainly cannot be ironed out alto- 
gether, though something can be done to curtail the growth of 
excessive profits made out of the common need. To the extent that 
the scarcities are due to stockpiling demands there is an obvious 
case for a simple decision by hoarders, and in particular the United 
States Government to take account of other legitimate demands. 
The O.E.E.C. has made some frank recommendations to the 
governments concerned. The main Western consumers are now 
getting together in Washington. But the most delicate task of all 
will be to secure agreements with producers, for example in Malaya, 
who have to be asked to subordinate their policies to the common 
defence need. 


Frontier Friction 

Although there is little danger of the present dispute between 
Jordan and Israel flaring up into general fighting, it is evidence of 
the worsening in conditions along the frontier which has taken place 
over recent months. The occasion for the dispute, which has now 
been referred back to the United Nations by the Truce Commission, 
is the use by Israeli forces of a road in the Wadi Araba—the long 
depression which links the Dead Sea with the Gulf of Akaba_ The 
Jordan Government ciaims that the Israelis have reconstructed a 
portion of the road so that it now runs to the east of the old 
Palestine-Transjordan frontier, thereby encroaching on Jordanian 
territory. This would seem to involve a question of fact which 
could, unlike most frontier incidents, be fairly simply cleared up 
by an investigation on the spot and the study of a large-scale map. 
The Israel Government has not improved its case by refusing to 
discuss the course of the road until the incidents which are alleged 
to have taken place on it have been considered. All this concerns 
one of the most desolate stretches in the 400-mile-long frontier 
Between the two States, and if there was anything approaching 
normal intercourse between Amman and Tel Aviv it could probably 
be cleared up in half an hour. But it is only the latest in a series of 
mutual accusations, few of which have had more than a local echo, 
but which have built up a legacy of suspicion on both sides. The 
Jordan Government is convinced that the Israelis are stealthily 
expanding their boundaries under cover of the armistice, while 
Israel retorts that the Jordanians have developed a new aggressive- 
ness of manner. What seems certain is that the common for- 
bearance which for a long time marked the relations between the 
frontier forces on both sides has largely disappeared ; compromise 
arrangements, which used to work well, such as that by which the 
Jewish installations on Mount Scopus were kept supplied, have 
broken down. As long as the two Governments can only talk to 
each other through a third party their exchanges are not likely to 
increase in cordiality. 


A Defence of Apartheid 

The explanation of the South African Government's apartheid 
policy given by the Minister of Native Affairs at Pretoria on Tuesday 
was no doubt well-intentioned, but it was vitiated by one fatal 
fallacy. To say that it is for the good of the Bantu and the European 
communities that they should develop separately side by side, the 
Bantu having the mastery in his area and the European in his, may 
sound superficially reasonable. But one of the African leaders 
present (the Minister was addressing the Native Representative 
Council) put his finger on the right spot when he contended that if 
there was to be an apartheid policy it should be a policy agreed to 
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by both white and black. Actually the policy has been imposed on 
South Africa by a narrow majority within the small white minority 
The black majority had no voice in the matter at all. The ordinance 
is, as another member of the council insisted, unilaterally conceived 
and applied. The speaker hoped that that declaration would go out 
to the world. It may or may not, and in the last resort South Africa 
must settle her own affairs. But in that very statement there are the 
seeds of impending danger. What is South Africa for this purpose ? 
The two and a half million whites who inhabit the Union? 0; 
the nine million blacks ? Or the two working in co-operation ? 
[he latter solution is banned by the white minority, which insists 
on apartheid, and apartheid is simply segregation under another 
name. Ultimate control is exercised by a Parliament for which the 
black majority has no franchise. South Africa, it must be repeated, 
must settle her own affairs. But doors that are barred and bolted 
are apt to get battered in. 


Next on the List ? 

Nowhere in the world is the fighting in Korea watched with 
more apprehension than in Indo-China.- The Chinese Com. 
munists are known to have the power to send over the Indo-Chinese 
frontier a wave of their troops which, like the wave which has 
flowed into Korea, would enormously outnumber the forces avail. 
able to resist them. The only question in doubt has hitherto been 
how far the Chinese Government has the will as well as the power to 
invade, and after its intervention in Korea there seems little reason 
to suppose that the will is lacking. To meet this threat the French 
authorities have been simultaneously dispersing their political power 
and concentrating their military power. But no innovations in 
government can have much meaning while the war in the north 
increases in intensity, and the main difficulty of the French authori- 
ties—which is by no means a new one—is to convince the mass of 
the population of the benevolence of French intentions. Mean- 
while the mounting military crisis is being met in two ways ; on the 
ground by reinforcements and, above all, by the first shipments of 
American arms, and in planning by the concentration of authority 
responsible for directing the war. Hitherto there has been an awk- 
ward overlapping of authority between ministries in Paris and civil 
and military authorities on the spot. This has been to a large extent 
resolved by giving the overall direction to the Minister for 
Associated States. If, as seems possible, General de Lattre de 
Tassigny is able to combine in his own hands supreme military and 
civil authority in Indo-China, then the French defence should 
receive the most energetic direction possible. This will be needed. 
Tongking may fall, in spite of the pledges to hold it given by 
M. Pleven, General Juin and others, and the name is one which 
has unfortunate associations in the retentive political memory of 
Frenchmen. 


Civil Service Recruitment 

The success or failure of the new techniques which have been 
introduced since the end of the war for recruiting to the higher 
grades of the Civil Service can hardly be estimated for another ten 
or twenty years, by which time the bright young men and women 
of today will have become the grey eminences of tomorrow. Mean- 
while the first report of the Civil Service Commissioners to be 
published since the beginning of the war sheds some light on the 
present situation. It is at first sight surprising that the Com- 
missioners should be obliged to admit their difficulty in finding 
suitable recruits for the higher grades of the home and foreign 
services ; but the figures shown in the report provide inescapable 
evidence that this is the case. Thus, in 1939, out of the 397 candi- 
dates for the admimistrative class of the Civil Service, 67 were 
successful: in 1948, out of 260 candidates, 51 were successful 
Thirty-nine out of 123 candidates for the foreign service were 
successful in 1939 ; in 1948, out of the 62 candidates for Branch A 
of the foreign service, only four were successful. Comparisons for 
the two years are by no means exact, but it seems clear that the 
Civil Service is now attracting neither the quantity nor the quality 
of its pre-war recruits. This failure cannot fairly be laid at the door 
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of the innovations in methods of selection (such as the much- 
discussed week-ends at Stoke D’Abernon), since these are not aimed 
at making entry harder. The Commissioners concede that they are 
operating in a seller's market ; that the attractions of rival employ- 
ment are greater than they were before the war. This may sound 
unconvincing to the thousands of arts graduates facing the appar- 
ently not very rosy prospect of a career, but it must be rememl -red 


that the Commissioners are still only concerned in finding first-class 


men for the higher posts, and that these cannot be expected to 
multiply in proportion as the universities expand. 


Food from the Farm 


It seems a sin to introduce any note of doubt or qualification 
into the beatific vision, conjured up this week by the president of 
the National Farmers’ Union, of plenty of the finest quality home- 
grown beef, pork, mutton, ham, cream, vegetables and fruit. But 
it would be at least equally wrong to swallow, in a fit of gastronomic 
enthusiasm, the means he suggested for realising this end. Sir James 
Turner pins his hope on marketing boards controlled by producers. 
But we have had some experience of such boards, since the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1931, and that experience is chilling. 
Usually the boards put the prices up, and quite often they put 
them up by restricting supply. Now, of course, the National 
Farmers’ Union today would be as horrified at such practices as 
anyone else. But that being so, it would be as well if it exercised 
a little more care before recommending the extension of schemes 
which, in pre-war days, got rather a bad name. There are plenty 
of alternative ways of ensuring that farmers get a fair deal, that 
the agricultural heritage of the country is not allowed to run down 
again, and that the present excessive distribution costs are reduced. 
There is certainly no need to jump to the one favoured by Lord 
Lucas, who was one of those who received Sir James Turner’s speech 
of Monday at the Farmers’ Club with scepticism. As chairman of 
the Lucas Committee of Inquiries into Agricultural Marketing Acts 
in 1947, he argued that food should be bought and marketed by 
corporations appointed by the Ministers of Food and Agriculture. 
But faith in public bureaucracy is even fainter than faith in semi- 
private bureaucracy. Another speaker at Monday's meeting, Sir 
Henry Turner, formerly of the Ministry of Food, said that any 
marketing. plan should give free play to consumers and distributors 
as well as to farmers. In that statement lies the guiding principle. 
It may be added that friendship towards farmers, and solicitude for 
their freedom, is quite consistent with a little healthy scepticism 
about the pretensions of the National Farmers’ Union. 


Too Little and Too Dear 

he British Electricity Authority cannot be accused of any failure 
in self-justification. It presents the public with a bulky annual 
report full of fascinating figures and subtle argument, with a surplus 
of £7,163,236, and with a bill for £102,000,000 for capital expendi- 
ture which will be so far from paying for itself that charges are 
certain to go up as the expensive new plant comes into operation. 
The Board cannot do much about that, of course. The demand 
for current is a fact and the vast increases in the price of the 
equipment are also a fact. But it can, perhaps, do a little more 
than it is doing at the moment. It is just possible that the need 
for capital expansion itself might be reduced through a more 
determined attack on the question of reducing the peak demand. 
It is quite likely that a careful review of the mounting administra- 
tive expenses would yield some useful economies. The consuming 
public may perhaps be justifiably accused of not seeing further 
than the last power-cut (the one on Wednesday was, in any case, 
the biggest ever), but a public which pays dear for an imperfect 
service must be granted a right to complain. The Board asserts 
that it possesses a sense of responsibility which leads it to remember 
the many other demands for capital while pressing its own claims. 
Very well. But let it apply that same sense of responsibility to the 
control of its own costs and to a careful scrutiny of the demands 
now being made on it, not all of which are justifiable. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


SKITTISH committee-stage on the Festival of Britain Bill; 
A some hours’ expenditure of Celtic ardour in debating Welsh 

affairs ; and a day devoted to the dreadfu] complexities of 
leasehold reform. Such was the Commons’ fare this week. Its 
importance need not be decried, but it could only provide a super- 
ficial distraction from every member's deeper concern. The 
Washington meeting was lying heavily on members’ minds because 
their eyes had been opened over the week-end, as they had not last 
week, to the latent possibility of the gravest Anglo-American diver- 
gencies on how far China should be opposed should things go from 
bad to worse in Korea, ending even in débacle. On Tuesday they 
were extracting what comfort they could from Mr. Attlee’s first 
guarded statement in Washington. His warning that the Atlantic 
community cannot afford the luxury of differences in the present 
troubled situation now expressed more than a pious sentiment. 


. . * * 


This week, at least, there has been none of last Thursday’s tension. 
That feverish day will have its place in Parliamentary annals. Not 
in the darkest days of the war was the House so disturbed as it 
was over Mr. Truman's statement to his Press conference on the 
atomic bomb. The first crude version of the statement represented 
Mr. Truman as saying that the use of the bomb was being con- 
sidered and that the matter might be decided by the United States 
itself, or General MacArthur, independently of the United Nations 
There was enough here to justify any amount of anxiety ; and this 
version of the statement, it must be remembered, was not effectively 
overtaken until Mr. Attlee spoke just before ten o'clock. In next 
to no time over one hundred Labour members had got together, 
drafted, signed and delivered a letter to the Prime Minister. Its 
terms have still not been disclosed. This was no inconsequential 
move by some light-headed back-benchers. That can happen ; but 
this was a step taken by some of the responsible members of the 
party, including the chairman for the year, Miss Alice Bacon and 
One or two members of the national executive 

* * * * 


Simultaneously, some Labour members were appealing on the 
floor to the Prime Minister to explain away, and if he could not 
do that, dissociate himself from, the President’s statement. Enter 
now Mr. Butler. Here is perhaps the coolest head in the Conservative 
Party. Perhaps he is too cool. He spoke with considerable power 
and one has never heard him speak with power before ; with know. 
ledge, yes ; with power, no. He was not dissembling the shock he had 
got from the reports of the President’s statement. It was his sincerity 
that lent him the power. The mere suspicion that the use of the 
bomb might be left to the discretion of General MacArthur had 
horrified him; and he was hardly less alarmed by the further 
suspicion that the United States was asserting the right to use the 
bomb without consultation with the United Nations. The comfort 
the Labour benches found in Mr. Butler’s speech was something to 
behold. The bitterest opponents of the Tories were now cheering 
him with eyes glistening with delight and perhaps a little emotion. 
Mr. Attlee stepped in none too soon to provide much needed relief 
by his calming interpretation of Mr. Truman and the announcement 
that he was going to Washington. He had been meditating the 
visit for several days, but it was the Labour letter that decided him. 

* * + . 

Mr. Churchill could hardly be praised too much for his speech 
Serene and sagacious as an appreciation of the situation, it crowned 
the movement for unity by an express and eloquent appeal for it 
The Labour benches responded to him with such a warmth as he 
has not experienced from them since the war. Nor is Mr. Churchill 
going to-have the unity disturbed. His repudiation of Mr. Black- 
burn’s opinion that Mr. Attlee ought to have taken him with him to 
Washington was a clear warning to his friends that he nurses no 
resentment on that score. And his praise of .the miners for working 
on Saturday mornings is not to be overlooked either. It was as 
welcome to Labour as it was icrelevant to the business before the 
House. H. B. 
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A WORLD 


O rapidly is the situation developing diplomatically in 

Washington and militarily in Korea that comments are apt to 

be overtaken by events within twenty-four hours or less. The 
military prospects are discussed in detail on another page, and 
all that need be said here about them is that to talk seriously 
about evacuating the whole peninsula is altogether premature. 
No one knows what China’s intentions in the peninsula are. The 
appeal of the thirteen Asiatic and Arab members of the United 
Nations Assembly to Peking to agree to a cease-fire on the line 
of the 38th parallel has obvious merits. To get a cease-fire 
anywhere would be to secure the chance of reasonable discussion 
and the possibility of a reasonable settlement. To get it on the 
38th parallel would mean that the United Nations had achieved 
what was its primary. and apart from military considerations 
would have been its only, object, the liberation of South Korea 
from the northern invaders. To achieve a settlement of the 
whole of a unified Korea would no doubt be desirable, and it 
may still be possible, though certainly not without the full 
participation of the Peking Government in any negotiations. 
But the task of the United Nations in case of aggression is to 
repel the aggressor, not in normal cases to crush him outside 
the borders of the State he has attacked. The response of 
Peking to the Asiatic States’ appeal is not to be predicted ; 
there may quite possibly be no response at all ; but the attempt 
was in any event worth making. Only one other observation 
regarding the military operations seems called for. No kind of 
case has been made for the employment of the atomic bomb, 
and it is unfortunate that Mr. Truman, in answer to an un- 
expected question, gave an answer which, while completely 
unexceptionable in itself, was capable of misinterpretation. 
The question of the legitimacy of the use of the bomb is in 
this context irrelevant, for the inexpediency of using it, in 
view of the horror in which the bomb is held throughout all 
Asia, is enough to rule it out of discussion altogether. 

These are the immediate issues. The ultimate issues, on which 
President Truman and Mr. Attlee, with the best abilities at the 
disposal of each of them, have been concentrating in the last 
four days are far more complex, far more difficult and far more 
dangerous. China, with incredible irresponsibility, has with eyes 
wide open risked setting the whole world on fire. That is a 
plain fact, and nothing is gained by bandying words about it. 
The vision of a Communist China and a Communist Russia 
united against the rest of humanity has become terrifyingly real. 
How serious that danger is cannot be easily determined. A well- 
informed Hong Kong correspondent gives reasons on a later 
page for disbelieving in any fundamental identity of interest and 
purpose between the two Powers. He may or may not be right. 
China has not yet shown her hand. The propaganda blared 
from Peking is indistinguishable from the propaganda blared 
from Moscow. But propaganda ts not policy, and not too much 
attention need be focussed on it. More must be focussed on the 
enigmatic personality of General Wu Hsiu-chuan, who is at 
last making personal contacts at Lake Success with other than 
Russian delegates. What impression Sir Gladwyn Jebb and Sir 
Benegal Rau and Mr. Trygve Lie and the rest have made on 
him, or what powers of negotiation On any question except 
Formosa he possesses, are among the unknown factors in the 
situation. Even if he is theoretically confined to the Formosan 
question he can hardly fail to use his opportunities of contact 
with Western statesmen to inform Peking of what the general 
international outlook as he sees it is. But again the reactions 
cf Mao Tse-tung to any such intelligence are matter of pure 
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conjecture. And before what China wants can be discussed jt 
is necessary to know what China in fact does want. 

On that Mr. Truman and Mr. Attlee may be supposed to be 
a little better informed, though not necessarily much better, than 
the man in the Washington or London street. One thing jg 
clear, that Mao Tse-tung insists that Communist China shal] 
secure the seat still occupied by a representative of General 
Chiang Kai-shek in the Security Council and the Assembly ; and 
there was no question till ten days ago that she was entitled to it, 
How does that matter stand now? To admit to the United 
Nations a State engaged in flagrant aggfession against the United 
Nations is outside discussion. Theorists would be justified in 
saying that China must give evidence of a change of temper 
over no brief period of probation before admission could be con- 
sidered. But we are not dealing here with theories, but with 
grimly stern realities. What is needed imperatively is a settlement 
in which confidence can be placed. It may be unattainable. kt 
will almost certainly be unattainable unless as part of it China 
gets her place at Lake Success. And before that can happen she 
must give firm assurances that she accepts the Charter and pledge 
herself for the future to abide by its provisions. Less than that 
could not be tolerated in a candidate for admission ; more than 
that could not be exacted. 

It is primarily such questions as these that Mr. Attlee has 
gone to Washington to discuss ; it is the situation in Korea that 
is of immediate urgency. But far more than the situation in 
Korea is at stake—above all the security of Western Europe. 
Here rapid and resolute action is imperative, which means action 
of a very different character from any that has been taken yet. 
Ihe appointment of General Eisenhower as the Supreme Com- 
mander of the North Atlantic Treaty forces may be assumed 
to be imminent, and confidence in that great soldier’s personality 
is such that his mere presence in Europe even before the force 
he is to command has been organised will go far to dispel the 
alarm and despondency that prevails. But any optimism will 
be false optimism unless it is made manifest to the world that an 
impregnable understanding between the United Kingdom, the 
United States and France exists. It does not exist in the necessary 
fullness today. Certain British papers are still sniping at 
America and certain American papers at Britain. Justifiable 
anxiety prevails here at the shortage of raw materials created 
by the scale of America’s stockpiling operations—a matter on 
which the President and the Prime Minister should find no serious 
difficulty in reaching an accommodation. The French demand 
for an integrated European army, on a basis substantially 
different from that contemplated for the projected Atlantic 
Treaty force, would, if persisted in, raise serious problems, 
Fortunately M. Pleven is taking large views, and there is reason 
to hope that not only Britain, the United States and France but 
those three countries and Germany will soon be completely at 
one in the steps to be taken to safeguard any part of non- 
Communist Europe threatened with a Communist attack. If 
so, not a day must be lost in taking the steps agreed on. A 
demonstration of political unity between the Western Powers, 
including Germany, will be worth much. But ull Atlantic Treaty 
forces are being visibly built up in Western Europe there can 
be no establishment of confidence. Time presses urgently. 

Mr. Attlee’s visit to Washington was most necessary. Such 
personal contact as he is making with the President and the 
Secretary of State can clear away a whole undergrowth of muis- 
And such a clearance was essential. If the 


understanding. 
it could hardly 


world is to be saved from a disaster which 
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survive not only must loyalty to the United Nations be redoubled 
—even if the United Nations had to admit failure in Korea—but 
within that body certain dominant States, and most particularly 
the British Commonwealth and the United States, must be 
grappled to each other with hoops of steel. That means restraint 
on both sides, a resolve never to criticise gratuitously, a deter- 
mination always to put the best construction on each other’s 
words and actions and not the worst. President Truman has 
rightly depicted the resistance to Communism as something of 
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a crusade. Behind the crusades of history there was a strong 
religious fervour, as well as some baser elements. That religion 
should be exploited for political ends is not to be advocated. 
But there are higher ideals than even the ideals of democracy to 
be opposed to the meretricious claims of Communism. “ What 
of the faith and fire within us” at this searching hour? It may 
not ensure victory against brute force. but at least it should 
spell firm purpose and undaunted mind. Both wil] be needed 
in the next critical months. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ERSONS with ten shillings and a certain amount of 

time to spare might do much worse than invest in 

one of the Stationery Office’s latest publications, 
Part 22 of the verbatim report of the Nuremberg Trial 
proceedings The trial is, of course, an old story now, and few 
probably will want to read every one of the 555 pages of this 
closely-printed volume. But this, after all, is history, and peculiar 
interest attaches to the last words ever spoken in public by the 
various defendants. I have no room here to do more than quote 
the last sentences in the statements of Goering, Hess and Ribbentrop 
(whom, sitting in that order, I watched at an earlier stage in the 
trial) 

GOERING; “ The only motive which guided me was my ardent 
love for my people, and my desire for their happiness and 
freedom. And for this I call on the Almighty and my German 
people as witnesses.” 

Hess: “ No matter what human beings may do, I shall some 
day stand before the judgement seat of the Eternal. I shall 
answer to Him, and I know He will judge me innocent.” 

RIBBENTROP; “ The only thing of which I consider myself 
guilty before my people—not before this tribunal—is that my 
aspirations in foreign policy remained without success.” 

Hess, it is true, is still alive, but he is unlikely to speak in public 
again 
* x * * 

No public man does worse for his own reputation than Mr. 
Shinwell. His virtues are many. He is able, he is immensely 
hard-working, he is shrewd and he is a very agreeable companion. 
But put him on a public platform and the odds are there will be the 
devil to pay. For he is incurably persistent in saying—and often 
saying very emphatically—what any wise politician would leave 
unsaid. It is not that what he says necessarily challenges contra- 
diction ; often quite the contrary; but there are moments when 
silence is not merely golden, but worth more than uranium. And 
obviously the moment when the Prime Minister was on his way 
to Washington to discuss the issues of world peace or a world 
war with the President of the United States was such a time. The 
one fact to dwell on, if a complete truce of tongues could not be 
observed for a week, was our community of purpose with the United 
States, not any divergence of method. Americans may criticise 
General MacArthur themselves (though large numbers of them 
seem little disposed to), but they are highly sensitive to external 
criticism, particularly to criticism by a foreign Minister of Defence, 
ot the conduct of the war in Korea. Mr. Shinwell’s feelings may 
be intelligible, but they ought to be restrained. 

* 7 * * 

The last two by-elections tell the same story as their predecessors. 
Abertillery, it is true, may be largely discounted. When a con- 
Stituency is so overwhelmingly of one colour that at the General 
Election 29,000 odd votes could be given to the Labour candidate 
and 4.000 odd to the Conservative a drop of 5,000 in Labour's 
by-election poll probably means that about that number of electors 
decided there was no need to bother about voting. But the drop 
of 10,000 in the Labour vote at South East Bristol is another story. 
No doubt the personal factor counted for a good deal. Though we 
have it from Sir Stafford Cripps that Mr. Wedgwood Benn is as 
ood a Socialist and as good a Christian as Sir Stafford himself, he 
itter all not quite Sir Stafford and could not expect the full support 


uv 
is 


that the ex-Chancellor got. That might account for two or three 
thousand votes, but certainly not for ten thousand. Even if the 
Cripps-Benn change cost as much as five thousand there would still 
be another five thousand to explain, and they can only be explained 
as Labour defections on a scale sufficient to ensure Conservative 
victories in some dozens of constituencies. It is not surprising 
that Lord Woolton is in good heart. 
* * * * 

I made some reference last week to the impending vacancy in the 
Mastership of Trinity as result of the retirement of Dr. G. M. 
Irevelyan. Since then I have come on an interesting piece of 
history which I fancy will be new to most people. In a book of 
memories, Cambridge and Elsewhere, just published by John Murray 
at 10s. 6d., Sir William Dampier (formerly somewhat moistly known 
as Sir William Dampier-Whetham, of Upwater Lodge) relates that 
when the Mastership, which is in the gift of the Crown, fell vacant 
in 1918 on the death of Montagu Butler the then Prime Minister, 
Mr. Lloyd George, consulted Mr Balfour, as the most prominent 
Trinity man in the Cabinet, as to suitable nominees. “ Balfour,” 
writes Sir William, “told Walter Fletcher, who told me, that if he 
had not thought it his duty to remain available for public service 
while the war lasted and times were critical, he would have allowed 
the Prime Minister to submit his own name, as it had always been 
his ambition to be Master of Trinity.” The public service for 
which, as it turned out, he was available after 1918 included repre- 
sentation of his country at the Peace Conference in 1919, ths 
Washington Arms Conference in 1921-22 and several sessions of the 
League of Nations Assembly. But what a Master Trinity lost. 

* * * . 

I have no idea who is responsible for arranging the advertise- 
ments in the Festival of Britain guide, and comments on the costly 
mess that has been made of them have therefore no personal appli- 
cation. But to charge £750 a page and then find that to cover cost 
the price ought to have been exactly double that seems to show 
that someone's arithmetic, or accountancy, is in a bad way. The 
contracts have been entered into at £750, and they will be adhered 
to—the total difference between that figure per page and fhe £1,500 
which is now said to be what is necessary being £48,000, since 64 
pages of advertisements are involved. Mr. Morrison observed 
grimly in the House of Commons on Tuesday, “ The Festival Office 
knows my mind about it.” I wish the House could have known 
his words. 

* + * * 

The paradoxical claim that the side which lost the Test Match 
at Brisbane this week was the better team seems to be justified. 
There can never have been a more fantastic game. But the hard 
fact remains that on the one day when the pitch was normal 
England achieved marked success in getting the Australians out 
for 228. After that everything went grotesque. But on a hope- 
less wicket England made 68 for 7, to which Australia could only 
reply with 32 for 7. That left England with 193 to get to win 
On such a wicket the task was virtually hopeless, and all that could 
be achieved was 122. Australia’s first innings score, low as it was, 
decided everything, once the weather broke. It is plain in retrospect 
that Brown’s decision to put Hutton in sixth instead of first was a 
But could even the incomparable Hutton have woa 
JANUS. 


sad mistake 
the match single-handed ? 
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Peking and Moscow 


By C. P, FITZGERALD 
Hone Kong, Nevember 28th 


HINESE intervention in Korea has given a new urgency, 
and a new twist, to the much-debated problem of the 
relationship between the Chinese Communist régime and 
the Kremlin. In Hong Kong, on the very fringes of Red China, 
it might be thought that this problem would seem even more 
dangerous and harassing than it appears in Europe or America. 
But although Hong Kong would certainly be immediately and 
desperately menaced if a general war were to break out in the Far 
East, the atmosphere in this smal! British colony and the approach 
to the problem of Communist activity in Asia are marked by a 
dispassionate calm and objectivity which is far removed from the 
rising excitement shown in the American Press. Hong Kong, which 
is much better informed of the day-to-day developments in China, 
is not unduly alarmed 
One reason for this calm, and one which has its value as evidence 
of the real character of the Chinese action in Korea, is that so far 
from making warlike preparations on or near the frontier dividing 
the colony from China, the Chinese have recently denuded the 
region of troops and have no concentration anywhere in the South 
China zone which could make an immediate attack upon Hong Kong 
possible. Therefore, it is argued, the intervention in Korea will 
not, in the Chinese view, lead to general war, even though, para- 
doxically enough, part of the troops normally forming the British 
garrison in Hong Kong are now in action against Chinese troops 
in Korea. This reasoning may not be sound; it is based on the 
experience of the past, when, as in 1900, open war between the 
European Powers and the Manchu Government in North China 
proceeded simultaneously with normal and peaceful relations 
between the colony and the Chinese Viceroys of the Southern Pro- 
vinces. More recently the absence of any Chinese propaganda 
attacks upon the Hong Kong Government, and the identification of 
the United Nations forces in the Communist Press as—invariably— 
“ American,” has reinforced the belief that it does not suit China 
to recognise the fact of British participation in the Korean War, and 
therefore Hong Kong will not be regarded as hostile territory. 


On the wider question of Russian influence upon Red China 
British opinion in the Far East is far from sharing the almost 
unanimous American view that China is the “ pawn” of Russia, 
set on in Korea to pull chestnuts out of the fire, and to tie up 
American forces there while Russia prepares some new stroke in the 
West. To those with experience of the complexity of Chinese affairs 
this opinion seems altogether too neat and simple. It is recalled 
that the course of relations between the Chinese Communists and 
the Russians has not always run smoothly ; apart from the serious 
divergences and quarrels of the early period, the abortive revolution 
of 1926-28, there have in the past few years been a number of 
incidents showing that the new Chinese régime is not the obedient 
satellite of Russia, nor always willing to take Russian advice. Some 
observers, leaning heavily on this evidence, stress the conflict which 
is said to exist between two wings of the Chinese Communist Party. 
There is a group of whole-hearted supporters of Soviet policies 
and leadership, who would align China blindly behind every Russian 
move: there is also a section of less enthusiastic and more nationally- 
minded, but sincere, Communists, who would follow Russia as far 
as convenient, but would always, in the end, put the interests of 
China and the social work of the internal Chinese revolution before 
international adventures inspired by the aims of world-wide Com- 
munist strategy. If this view be sound, Chinese intervention in 
Korea is primarily due to the desire to protect the hydro-electric 
power installations along the Yalu River. 


There exists, however, a third possibility which endeavours to 
account for all the sparse facts known in this perplexing situation. 
The fact is that there are two groups among the Chinese Com- 
munists, one more apt to accept Russian advice and one more 
concerned with the development of the revolutionary programme 
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inside the country. It does not follow that this debate shoul 
be called a conflict or that the two policies are always irreconcilable 
Equally, the Chinese Communists, being sincere and devout 
Marxists, regard Russia as the prototype of all Communist States 
the great ally, the true friend. These encomiums can be read daily 
ad nauseam in the Chinese Communist Press But one can admire 
an ally, praise her in public, and yet doubt the wisdom of all her 
policies. We have had the experience ourselves. There can be an 
overall agreement on policy, such as the desirability of promoting 
Communist revolutions among the “ enslaved peoples of Asia,” or 
of “ opposing Communist aggression,” and yet there can be two 
views about the application of this policy at particular times and 
places. Such words as “ pawn” are emotional ; the same facts 
seen by others would justify the term, “ faithful and loyal ally.” 


The Chinese Communist leadership is not divided in its sincere 
belief in the inevitability of a Communist triumph in Asia, nor jn 
its conviction that Russia alone among the Powers can be counted 
a true friend to Communist countries. Intelligent and wary, the 
Chinese can also see that the promotion of distrust between China 
and Russia is the natural aim of “ capitalist imperialism.” They are 
therefore very much on guard against any such manoeuvre. Their 
experiences in the post-war period, when the Kuomintang was 
receiving full American support, have unfortunately made the 
Chinese extremely hostile to the U.S. and still more afraid of 
American intentions. Unwise statements in the Press by prominent 
persons, the neutralising of Formosa, the refusal of recognition and 
the blocking of Chinese representation at Lake Success have all 
reinforced the belief that the American Government is an active 
and almost open enemy, and the fear which such an attitude by 
the most powerful State in the world must necessarily engender. 

American protestations of friendship for the Chinese people, of 
explicit denials of any intention of violating the Chinese frontier, 
are not for one moment accepted or credited. Perhaps in part the 
victims of their own propaganda (a danger which exists outside 
China also), the Chinese see the advance of the U.N. forces—to 
them the American Army—as a direct and imminent menace to 
their most vulnerable frontier. One only needs to consider what 
would be the American reaction to an advance by an international 
Communist army through Mexico to the Rio Grande to realise 
how the Chinese military mind regards the progress towards the 
Yalu. The fact that we of the West consider that Communist 
aggression (but not Chinese Communist) on the 38th parallel is the 
cause and justification of our action is in this context irrelevant. 
We must beware of being so blinded by the dazzling purity of our 
own good intentions that we fail to see the other man’s point of view. 


It may well be, therefore, that in the present crisis in Korea there 
is this third factor, neither mere subservience to Russian wishes 
nor simply willing devotion to Russian and world-wide Communist 
aims, but also normal and national fear, the sensitivity which all 
nations display when potential danger draws near to the weak spot. 
British reactions to such power concentrations on the Scheldt or 
the Channel are, to us,-a reasonable and natural fear, bred of 
centuries of experience, the innate knowledge, recently renewed, 
that invasion comes from that quarter. To China the Yalu and 
Manchuria stand in this same position. Throughout history it was 
from the lands beyond the Wall that the enemy came down upon 
China ; Manchuria was the rallying-point of the invading hordes. 
And so it was not twelve years ago for the Japanese invaders. 
Korea is the ante-chamber to Manchuria ; from Korea the Japanese 
advanced against the mainland. The Chinese Communists would 
be more than human and less than Chinese if they did not respond 
to this ancient and deep-seated fear. 

Behind much of Chinese Communist policy, not readily admitted 
by the theoretical Marxists but active and powerful in moulding 
events, lies the old, resurgent Chinese pride and imperial tradition. 
Was Tibet not a “part of the Manchu empire”? Therefore it 
shall be “liberated”; its destiny is for ever bound up with that 
of China. Korea was a tributary ; and China “ will not stand idly 
by” while this country’s fate is settled by Powers from over the 
sea who will not even admit China to their meetings. Indo-China 
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was also a tributary ; its people have risen against their foreign 
rulers, and have appealed to once-suzerain China for help, just as 
they did, in vain, when the French first conquered them. China, 
the new China, the great Asiatic Communist State, must assert her- 
self, must put forward the full claim that any imperial dynasty 
ever made—must, as a Communist State, protect the small Com- 
munist States which once, as kingdoms, looked to the Emperor. 

In this attitude, to which Hungary or Poland can hardly pretend, 
there lies for Russia a real danger, the possibility, not of Titoism 
in Asia, but of independent action by a Power too big to overawe 
and too remote from Russia to have an identity of national interests. 
The Chinese Revolution was not made by Russia, nor even by 
Communism; it was an inevitable explosion, a vast release of 
energy which has been harnessed by the Chinese Communists, thanks 
to the weakness, corruption and folly of the Nationalist Kuomintang. 
Russia may hope to use this movement, but she can hardly hope 
to control it. Reacting almost instinctively to a traditional danger 
on the Yalu, the Chinese Revolution might escape both from the 
guidance of the Russians and the control of the Chinese Communist 
Party régime. Soldiers will think in military terms, and in moments 
of crisis act accordingly. It is the politicians who then come trailing 
afler, picking up the pieces and patching them into a policy. 


Washington Atmosphere 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington 


R. ATTLEE, by merely stepping out of his plane in this 
nation’s capital, was naking a not inconsiderable. contri- 
bution of his own to the prevailing atmosphere. He was 

charging it a little fuller: he was giving it a fresh infusion of what 
newspaper men, in need gf the quick word, have to call drama. 
Conscientious historians, in going over these times (the assumption 
always being that they will one day be followed by calmer times, 
in which the mid-twentieth century insanity will be a matter of 
legitimate interest) will have to pay some attention to prevailing 
itmospheres, which alone may make what is happening explicable 
to generations happily bereft of our experiences. It will need to be 
pointed out that, for several days before Mr. Attlee had arrived, 
Americans had been living with the knowlédge that what looked 
like a war well won on the remote peninsula of Korea, seven or 
eight or nine thousand miles away (depending on which part of 
America the Americans were living in) had suddenly turned into 
resembling a booby-trap. Just when the favourable result 
seemed to be assured, when the final cleaning-up offensive had been 
begun and the big argument was whether General MacArthur should 
have said (jokingly, as it was later explained) that the boys would be 
home for Christmas, when it had appeared to the man-in-the-street 
that the danger of Communist Chinese intervention had disappeared 
at that moment everything went wrong. 


It will be of no use for the historian who is concerning himself 
with the prevailing atmosphere in Washington to muddle the story 
with evidences that some of America’s allies had warned long before 
that the danger of Chinese Communist intervention would grow 
greater and not less as the United Nations forces General~- 
MacArthur was commanding approached the border between North 
Korea and Manchuria, and had urged that the intention of calling a 
halt well before the border was reached should be advertised loudly 
and in convincing terms. What the historian will have to concen- 
trate on is what the American people believed; and what they 
believed was what columnists and editorial writers—prompted by 
officials who may themselves have been prompted by General 


something 


MacArthur's headquarters in Tokio—had told them. That was that 
if the Chinese Communists had been going to intervene in a big 
and effective way, as distinct from a small, ineffective, token way, 
they would have done so when the United Nations forces crossed 
the 38th Parallel from South Korea into North Korea. The time 
ot danger, it was argued, had passed. 


Some of the Americans, but by no means all of them, had begun 


) lays after the dam burst and the Chinese Communists 
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swarmed into North Korea, wrecked the end-the-war offensive and 
pushed the United Nations forces back and back—to conclude that 
MacArthur had recommended and secured official support fora 
gamble that had not come off. It might have; and in that case 
everybody would have cheered the General. But it didn’t. The 
historian will be able easily enough to turn up evidence to the effect, 
for instance, that a few months earlier, in his message to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars conference at Chicago (the message 
suppressed by President Truman) General MacArthur had scornfully 
rejected the view that Formosa shouldn’t be made part of the 
American defensive perimeter in the Pacific, and had intimated that 
people who opposed that policy didn’t know Orientals as he did. 
The General’s knowledge of Orientals had turned out not to be 
complete. Not for the first time, as Mr. Marquis Childs had pointed 
out, he had counted unhatched chickens. (Mr Childs recalled in 
one of his columns that confident arrangements to celebrate the fall 
of Manila in February, 1945, had to be postponed and eventually 
abandoned because Manila did not fall on schedule.) The General 
had been wrong. But he had often before been right and he had 
sometimes been brilliantly right, and the Americans do not usually 
hold a failure, large or small, to be reason enough to withdraw 
overnight their confidence in a long-time hero. So there was not 
much recrimination in the atmosphere. 

He will have to note also that though the Americans were passing 
through almost all stages of anxiety up to and including alarm, and 
though a tremendous noise was being made and almost everyone 
seemed to have something to say, it could not truthfully be said that 
the man-in-the-street was invariably in a bellicose mood—whatever 
contrary idea the statements of some Senators might encourage 
Nobody was in favour of voluntary abandonment of the mission in 
Korea, and there would be a howl of rage from coast to coast 
against anyone who suggested it. There were good enough reasons 
for that. The Americans understood now that the United Nations, 
in which their faith was lodged, would be a dead duck and there 
would be disaster and disintegration and an end to the free world 
if the last best hope of peace were removed by weakness and 
cowardice. Some Americans who talked more quickly than they 
thought said they were in favour of using the atomic bomb on the 
Chinese Communists. Some were berating Britain and France for 
what they took to be signs of weakness, defeatism or appeasement- 
mindedness. But there was little evidence that the country was 
passionately determined to launch itself into a big Far East war. 
Perception that any such action would suit the Russian book and 
leave Europe wide open was not confined to the State Department 

The Americans did not know what was going to happen next ; and 
this was the major cause of the intense hubbub during the week 
which ended with Mr. Attlee’s arrival in Washington. A European 
newspaperman of great experience, arriving in the national capital 
in mid-week on his first visit, mistook the phenomena for signs of 
panic. But they were not that: they were not that at all. They 
could more nearly be described as a sudden and memorable intensi- 
fication of the self-questioning, the critical disbelief, the vigorous, 
noisy, unrefined, uninhibited torrent of talk which in its milder 
aspects is a normal condition of the American democracy. Mr. 
Acheson had broadcast on “a situation of unparalleled danger.” 
President Truman had said that the dropping of the atomic bomb 
was under active consideration and that its use was a matter for the 
military to decide—and had then found it necessary to explain more 
clearly what had been clear enough to anyone who knew the essen- 
tial facts, which were that if you have a weapon you always wonder 
whether to use it, and that the military would merely decide how 
and where to use it if ever the decision whether to use it (which 
decision was by law the President’s) had been made. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee, horrified by what it had 
heard of the menace to the nation in and north of Korea, had 
invited the military to tell Congress what they wanted it to do. 
Senators and Congressmen had called for all sorts of action, from 
the bombing of Manchuria to a “ spiritual offensive” against the 
Soviet Union. A Bill to re-establish the War Damage Corporation 
had been introduced ; the War Shipping agency was in process of 
recreation ; the Department of Agriculture had produced a study ot 
the activities of the War Food Administration; and a new Civil 
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Defence Agency with vast powers to commandeer property, facili- 
ties and money in the event of an attack was in the works. One 
voice cried that the Russians had The Bomb and the planes to 
deliver it—any time. Another voice derided the “ take to the hills ” 
mentality, and promised that there were going to be no mass stam- 
pedes from cities anywhere. 


The Americans had had a shock, indeed a series of shocks—not 
least the dreadful diatribe delivered by General Wu at Lake 
Success. All that had something to do with the atmosphere in 


Washington on the week-end when Mr Attlee arrived. 


Of Course State Education is the 
Ideal But... 


By MARGHANITA LASKI 


one’s got to deal with things as they are not as one would like them 
to be 

they're hopelessly overcrowded already 

it's not good for children to be better off than their schoolfellows 

one’s got to think of the children themselves 

it would be different in the country 

it is different in Sweden Switzerland Holland France and America 

so long as you pay you've got the right to complain 

many of the buildings are shamefully inadequate 

there's no denying that a Public School education still means some- 
thing 

some friends of ours tried it but it didn’t work out 

children are such snobs 

it's so awkward with the other parents 

] agree one can get rid of the accent but it’s horrible while it lasts 

imagine one’s own child stuck in the Secondary Modern 

one thing I'm not is class-conscious but standards do exist 

unfortunately the best teachers go where there's the best money 

surely it’s not unreasonable to want the best for one’s child so long 
as it’s there 

I'm afraid I'm a bit old-fashioned in these things 

my husband wouldn't hear of it 

one of the things one sends one’s child to school for is to mak. the 
right friends 

the whole thing is still in a formative stage 

so far the products of the system aren't all that encouraging 

for a perfectly ordinary child I agree but Simon— 


The War in Korea 


By PETER FLEMING 


N the west of the peninsula the retreat of the 8th Army 
continues, and although minor actions have been fought with 
guerrillas a long way south of Pyongyang, several days have 

passed since most of the units under General Walker's command 
have fired a shot in anger. In the east X Corps, which does not 
seem to have been very cleverly handled by its commander, is 
dangerously dispersed in mountainous country, and there may well 
be substance in the Chinese claim to have annihilated the two South 
Korean divisions which once formed its northernmost spearhead. 
Ihe Chinese are closing in on Wonsan and Hamhung, the two sea- 
ports on which Gen. Almond’s forces are presumably endeavouring 
to fall back so that they can be evacuated. It is an extremely 
unhopeful situation 

Yet, though the plight of X Corps looks desperate, it is only—so 

far—on this front that the new and surprising bogy of Chinese 
invincibility has, been challenged with determination and success. A 
force of some 15,000 United States Marines and infantry, with the 
4ist Royal Marine Commando under command, have for a week 
or more tenaciously resisted an encircling force said to comprise 
six divisions in the Hagaru area. Although these United Nations 
troops are awkwardly situated and can only be supplied by air, they 
have shown that to be out-numbered is not necessarily to be out- 
fought, and there is perhaps more ultimate comfort to be found in 
their gallant stand than in the spectacle of the 8th Army’s “ success- 
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ful disengagement ” before forces which have not yet been required 
to play a more exacting réle than that of sheep-dogs. 

In Washington and elsewhere there has been talk of the Possibility 
of our being obliged to evacuate the whole Korean peninsula Those 
who canvass this contingency seem to me to be thinking unrealis. 
tically. We might indeed have to go if the Chinese and the North 
Koreans could furnish themselves with an air force strong enough 
to wrest air supremacy from the United Nations, to destroy our 
bases and to deter us, by endangering our ships, from exercising our 
command of the sea. But this seems an unlikely development, and 
short of it I can see no military considerations which would enable 
even the largest force of infantry to throw a modern army, Sup- 
ported by a large air force and an unchallenged fleet, into the sea. 

Whether the 8th Army can, or at this juncture should attempt to, 
hold a continuous front across the waist of the peninsular is another 
matter. To establish a “ fortress area ” based on Inchon would seem, 
from a purely military point of view, the soundest plan at the 
moment; for if the enemy by-passed it and overran South Korea 
his communications could be cut, and kept cut, as soon as we had 
built up sufficient strength to extend the fortress area so as to 
dominate them. But this would mean letting the South Koreans 
down very badly indeed, and General MacArthur must presumably 
try to hold a line somewhere north of Seoul. His chances of doing 
this successfully would appear to depend to a considerable extent 
(a) on morale and (b) on the rate at which reinforcements can reach 
him, so as to enable him to form a reserve. 

The impact of the Chinese intervention on morale seems to have 
been such as to give their forces a considerable psychological advan. 
tage, which will not have been lessened by the delays, irritations and 
uncertainties of a long withdrawal. Front-line reports suggest that 
an atmosphere has once more been generated in which, if the enemy 
sends a patrol round behind you, he is said to have “cut” your 
‘escape route,” whereas—quite possibly—all he has done is to put 
part of his forces in a precarious position without benefit of their 
supporting arms. No troops among whom this very understandable 
outlook prevails can hope to impose their will on our enemies in 
Korea. In point of fact-—-though modern training has no doubt 
partly readjusted Chinese thought in this context—one of the tradi- 
tional tenets of Chinese strategy was always to leave one line of 
retreat open to their enemy, and in the early days of the Sino- 
Japanese war phrases like “ the enemy in Wansing is completely sur- 
rounded on three sides” quite often fell from the lips of Chinese 
military spokesmen—they know that (as they are perhaps being 
reminded at Hagaru) soldiers never fight so well as when they have 
no alternative but to fight; so they prefer—or at seem 10 
prefer—to leave them an alternative. 

In planning his “ home-by-Christmas”™” advance to the Yalu 
General MacArthur seems to have thought that he could dispense 
with a reserve ; but the need for one must be worrying him now. In 
this connection it is pertinent to enquire how, if a reserve force had 
existed in support of the 8th Army and X Corps, it would have 
been handled. It could, and no doubt would, have received its 
orders from General MacArthur in Tokyo; but quite apart from the 
question of whether that sort of remote control is operationally 
sound a field force needs more than orders to enable it to fight. 
The chain of command in Korea is a subject which would seem to 
merit some scrutiny. 

Commanders, as ig natural and proper, enjoy commanding; and 
it is a sad irony that when they reach the most exalted level of all 
and become supreme commanders they very often find that there 1s 
in practice only one man to whom they can give orders. Unless 
they are responsible for two or more quite separate theatres (as for 
instance our own C.-in-C. Middle East was in the last war) the 
land forces at their disposal tend to be integrated into a single 
subordinate command, and it is the general in charge of this who 
gets most of the fun. A supreme commander does, of course, give 
directives to his senior sailor and his senior airman as well as to this 
general; but he has not got quite the same direct, personal control 
which he has been used to all the way up the ladder ever since, as 4 
platoon commander, he first called his section-leaders together and 
told them what he wanted them to do. As a result of this all 
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supreme commanders are tempted by any arrangement which gives 
them more scope than the orthodox ones do for the personal exercise 
of command ; being, however, human they would much rather have 
two men, or even three men, to give orders to instead of only one. 


This preference can be gratified without prejudice to the course 
of operations only as long as the forces involved have different roles 
and separate locations. It was perfectly sound that, for the purpose 
of the Inchon landings, X Corps, who carried them out, should 
be independent of the 8th Army, who were fighting another sort of 
battle far away in the south of the peninsula; it would in fact have 
been ‘idiotic to try and integrate them at that stage. But when, 
three weeks ago, these two formations set out, side by side, towards 
the Yalu, it seems dangerously impractical not to have given them 
a unified command. If there were personal factors which made it im- 
practicable to merge X Corps (commanded by General MacArthur's 
late Chief of Staff) into General Walker's 8th Army, the two forces 
should have been grouped together under another commander in 
the field. As it is, they are presumably both being commanded 
from Tokyo, and although they are now so widely separated that 
this is a sensible arrangement, it was nothing of the sort when they 
shared a common task and a continuous front, and this departure 
from the ordinary principles governing command in the field may 
partly explain the ease with which a wedge was driven between them 


Return Ticket to Space 


By PETER KING 


E seem to be getting on very free-and-easy terms with 

the planets these days. There is an air of cheerful 

optimism about spatial relationships which is something 
new. The optimism was probably started by fhe “ astronauts "— 
an unpleasant collective name for enthusiasts of interplanetary 
travel—but it has now gone on to infect scientists, journalists and 
New Yorkers. The moon, in particular, is the object of much atten- 
tion. A book of imaginative drawings of the moon’s landscape has 
prompted a 7imes leading article. Hollywood's latest on lunar 
travel has been considered adult enough to merit a general release 
in this country. Worse is to come. Several hundred of those 
practical people, New Yorkers, have already bought their return 
tickets on the first rocketship to the moon 

This public acceptance of space travel has been paralleled by a 
growing scientific interest in the moon’s affairs. In fact, since the 
early nineteenth century, when the first careful maps of the moon 
were made, astronomers have become more and more off-hand in 
their lunar vocabulary. The first moon-photograph, taken a 
hundred years ago this year, led to the intensification of studies 
and the publication of almanacs The moon’s mountain ranges 
were named after those on earth, and its craters after terrestial 
philosophers. It became “ our nearest neighbour,” a ball of rock 
only 283,857 miles away and a mere one-eighteenth the size of the 
earth. But there was nothing about the moon to raise enthusiasm— 
it was no beauty spot ; a rugged, mountainous, arid world with no 
delicate colouring or shades, no oceans, no rivers, no seasonal 
changes and no clouds in its sky. 

The most recent of popular scientists, Mr. Fred Hoyle, writes in 
much the same tone. He tells us, in the book based on his 
broadcast talks, that two-thousand-five-hundred million years ago 
the moon was probably touching the earth. He describes its surface 
as “ severely pock-marked,” and supports this description with a 
photograph of a large piece of honeycomb toffee captioned “ The 
area Livetus to Theopilus.” The full moon may be attractive to 


‘ 


the ignorant, but “pride of place” in our universe belongs to 
the sur 

Lunar details of this kind have done much to confirm the im- 
pression that it will not be long before we are on nodding terms 
with the moon. At an astronomical conference held last month 
in Paris, M. Henri Mineur, the Director of the Institute of 
Astrophysics, was reported as saying that “we only wanted a suitable 
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fuel to make moon-travel feasible.” He expected such a fuel to 
be available in the next twenty years, and by that time one would 
travel to the moon in four hours—or something less than the 
time it takes a train to get from Paris to Cherbourg. But, even 
among the astronauts, there is disagreement. Mr. Willy Ley, whose 
book was reviewed in The Times, expects a lunar voyage to take 
between thirty and one-hundred hours, though this may include the 
return voyage and a trip round the stratosphere. 

The report from Paris puts the finger on the astronaut’s principal 
bugbear—lack of a suitable fuel. Other problems, mainly of naviga- 
tion and design, have been more easily resolved. It is said that a 
rocketship to the moon would be similar to the V2 rocket, or one 
of the Peenemunde types. But the fuel used in these allows only 
a slow escape of exhaust gases and, consequently, a slow forward 
speed. The German V2 rocket, one of the most successful of 
modern projectiles, had nearly 60,000-lb. thrust, or about ten times 
the power of a jet-engine. It reached a height of sixty miles at a 
top speed of something like 3,600 m.p.h. But a rocket to make 
some impression on stellar distances would need to travel about ten 
times as fast, or somewhere near the velocity of light. No known 
fuel is capable of firing off a rocket at these speeds. 

There are several possible sources of rocket-power which might 
be developed, and a certain amount of serious work on these is 
under way. The United States Committee on Guided Missiles, for 
example, is, according to the Forrestal Report, discussing the 
power-plants of interplanetary space-ships and space-bases. Work 
is being done on chemical, chiefly liquid, propellents, and, less 
hopefully, on atom-power.. But “ science-fiction,” which is the 
pretentious successor to the imaginative stories of Wells and Verne, 
has its own solutions. One of the most attractive is the “ hyper- 
drive,” which cuts swiftly through the fourth dimension of “ hyper- 
space,” and makes the comic strips fascinating reading. 
Hollywood's scientists, less wildly inventive, have plumped for 
The result, “ Destination Moon,” has been regarded 
It also raises some 


atom-motors. 
as a “serious interpretation” by astronauts. 
of the practical problems of space-travel. 

It pictures the entire American aircraft industry pooling its 
resources to build the first rocket capable of reaching the moon. 
It is persuaded to this wild altruism by a certain General 
[Thayer who has crusaded himself out of the Army with his odd 
notions. He takes his problem to the young clean-cut chief execu- 
tive of the Barnes Aircraft Corporation, Jim Barnes. When we 
first meet Jim, he is in the factory putting the finishing touckes 
to a cockpit assembly while his employees look on in awe. At 
first Jim is sceptical, but after two-and-a-half pregnant sentences 
from the General he is sold on the idea. He explains to the other 
industry leaders that it is essential to reach the moon before “ the 
other country ” (Russia perhaps) does so. So they build the rocket. 
It is about the size of the Empire State Building with three- 
million-pound-thrust atomic engines, and the rocket is chased off 
the earth by an irate American Sheriff, who seems to have wandered 
on to the wrong film-set. Needless to say, Jim and the General are 
at the controls. 

Their adventures in space have to be seen to be believed. Men- 
tion must, however, be made of Jim’s exciting ride around space 
on an oxygen cylinder in search of an erring crew-member who 
has slipped away into space. He badly muffs his landing on the 
moon, and burns up a lot of precious “ reaction-mass ” (whatever 
that may be), but finally succeeds in claiming the moon on behalf 
of the United Nations and the United States of America. All, in 
fact, ends conventionally, and Jim, the General and the moon live 
happily ever after. 

Hollywood’s moon, with its careful scientific realism, is as near 
to planetary travel as most of us are likely to get. Science may 
produce an ace from its astronomical pack, but spatial airlines, 
operating at a deficit, are unlikely to have seats at a price suited 
to any but officials of the Colonial Office. And they are likely to 
look foolish if Robert Benchley was right after all. The Benchley 
theory is based on the view that what we call the sky is really 
a mass of treacle-like substances with a hole in it through which 


the light shines. This hole we call the moon. 
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The Varsity Match 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


EFORE any big game of football there are two especially 

exciting moments. One is when the players come on to the 

ground, rubbing their hands, prancing like high-spirited 
horses, trying to make their bodies warm and to pretend that their 
hearts are not cold. That is the moment when players and spectators 
alike have the world before them, a world in which anything can 
happen, in which hopes are greater than fears. 

Ihe other moment comes before Curtain-Up. It is when, after 
the long climb of the staircase inside the stand, you come at last 
to full view of the already crowded ground and see thousands of 
russet faces reflecting the winter sun and hear expectancy. There 
is relief as well as excitement about that moment, relief that after 
the jostling in the crowded train and at the turnstiles you have 
landed safely where you wanted to be in a seat of your own and 
with an afternoon of your own which nothing can now take away. 

When the big game is the Varsity rugger match, there is some- 
thing else for the spectator besides these two moments—something 
else which I have found at no other game If you are lucky, you 
arrive an hour and a half before the kick-off and eat sandwiches 
and drink rum-punch in the car-park while coaches decant hundreds 
of schoolboys. The schoolboys saunter past you in their highly 
coloured caps, and the colour warms your eye just as the rum-punch 
is Warming your blood. When there is no punch left, you too begin 
to saunter into the ground and join the leisurely parade behind the 
west stand. There are all ages in that parade, but what strikes you 
most is the fact that your contemporaries appear to be the most 
aged. Some of them are wearing shawls round their shoulders 
and all are carrying rugs. At the sight of these rugs you hand yours 
quickly to your wife. 

That is the only quick movement you make. Everything else is 
done slowly ; even the waiters in the crowded buffets select your 
drink with unhurried discrimination and place a napkin over their 
arm before they serve you. At Twickenham there is none of the 
hustle and clamour you find at Highbury or White Hart Lane 
And despite the 52,000 crowd, there’s none of the queueing, except 
for the gents—and that queueing arises only from our gentlemanly 
habit of going in by the door marked out and vice-versa. Even 
when the Twickenham authorities sound an incongruous fire-bell 
to tell you that it is 2 p.m. and time to be seated, there is no rush. 
It’s all politely after-you. 

Last Tuesday I could find only one change in the traditional 
Varsity-match atmosphere, and that was that when I got my first 
view of the ground I saw, not the green velvet turf, but white frost 
The white frost remained until the end, although it became criss- 
crossed like a skating-rink. It, more than anything, was responsible 
for the game being fast and hard but not good. Fingers on both 
sides were too numb to hold the ball with certainty, and the jolt of 
a tackle which would have been slight on a warm day proved dis- 
concertingly severe on limbs that were cold. 

Oxtord won by eight points, all scored before half-time, to nil. 
In the second minute the Oxford forwards swept down the field 
in a rush which seemed likely to overturn the north stand. Cannell 
picked up and touched down a split second after he had hit the 
corner flag. At once Cambridge gave away a penalty and Hofmeyr 
kicked a goal from the touch line. That was 3-0. Five minutes 
before the end of the half, Oxford scored again. Boobbyer got the 
ball from a quick heel. As he cut through he was nearly tackled. 
Half stumbling he turned in, and, near the line, passed to the for- 
ward, Emms, who, with one heave, was over the line. Hofmeyr 
converted, and that was 8-0. Neither side really looked like scoring 
again 

What was wrong? I've already mentioned the cold. On top 
of that Hofmeyr was injured. In the first few minutes he was 
fairly but squarely tackled by one of the Cambridge wing forwards 
and at once left the field. This left Oxford for 2 time without the 
man who had come back late in the season to pull the team together. 
It meant putting a forward on the wing, a wing at full back, and 
the full back at fly-half. This did not work. Though Green at 
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scrum-half played magnificently throughout Oxford passes seldom 
reached the centres and almost never reached the wings Boobbyer 
and Cannell, especially Boobbyer, made some fine individual pups 
but there were few combined movements, even after Hofmeyr had 
returned, first to full back and then, in the second half, to fly-half 

Cambridge’s combination outside was even more faulty. The 
brilliant Glyn Davies, at fly-half, for once seemed more leaden 
than quicksilver’ Despite good service from Shepherd, his scrum. 
half, he was often caught with the ball or, when he tried to kick 
saw his kicks charged down. The result was that the Cambridge 
centres were starved; and as for Smith, the fastest wing on the field 
I did not see him get a pass until the 20th minute of the second 
half. 

The Cambridge forwards played well as a pack, but the real 
winners of the match were the Oxford forwards. The two wingers 
Rittson-Thomas and the misnamed Small. blotted out Glyn Davies 
and, when necessary, the Cambridge centres. Their feet were always 
ready to hack at a fumbled pass, and their hands were there to take 
any sort of a pass that might come. Bullard, besides pushing his 
full weight in the second row, was also outstanding in the line-outs 
and the loose. Because of their forwards. Oxford unquestionably 
deserved to win. 

But, as so often happens, there was one period in the game when 
the balance could have been upset. Oxford, with 14 men as with 
15, had had most of the game, and, anyway, were leading by eight 
points. Their comfortable supporters were cheering only as a 
matter of form; and the Cambridge supporters were silent. Then, 
from a penalty kick, Hofmeyr tried to drop a goal. 

The kick had length, but it was wide, and there was Glyn Davies, 
ball in hand, and half a field to move in. In a flash he was off 
side-stepping, streaking, almost skating over the frost. At once the 
dispirited Cambridge supporters burst into life, and, though Glyn 
Davies somehow was stopped, the Cambridge roar continued and 
swelled. It seemed as though the tide had suddenly turned, as if 
the flow was at last with Cambridge and every Cambridge voice 
began to greet the hope of victory. But by and by the roar dwindled 
to a murmur and the murmur died into silence. Long before the 
match ended, Oxford were again embedded in the Cambridge 25 
while Cambridge supporters were left to speak in aggressive term: 
about the Boat Race. 





= %? 5 = 
“The Spectator,” December 7th, 1850 | 
Mr. George Thompson, M.P. for the Tower Hamlets, has | 
crossed the Atlantic to promote a better understanding. in some 
way, between the English Radicals and. the United States | 
Republicans. His reception at Boston appears to have been | 
concentrated misunderstanding: the Yankees totally repudiated | 
any moral obligation to understand Mr. Thompson at all. The | 
English missionary, indeed, allowed himself to appear in 
company with charmers to whom the Yankee adders have the 
habit of being obstinately deaf—William L. Garrison, Frederick 
Douglass, and other impersonaters of the Anti-Slavery party. 
rhe citizens of learned Boston determined to drown the voices 
of the orators: they began with groaning and hissing ; then 
they cheered “ for the Union, Daniel Webster, old Briggs, and 
Jenny Lind”; they groaned “for John Bull”; “a ring was 
formed on the floor, and one or two commenced dancing ~ ; the 
gas was turned down ; and the proceedings terminated with the 
canticle “ We will not go home till morning,” in general chorus! 
Mr. Thompson is one of those mild men who have the pluck to 
face any scene without flinching and it is probable he was more 
disgusted than frightened. At a distance the account reads like 
a farce of Transatlantic proportions. It suggests, indeed, the 
somewhat tardy question, why Mr. George Thompson should 
cross the Atlantic to address the Yankees on a topic they will 
not hear, and court such thrice-piled hyperbole of a public 
snubbing ? It suggests some other reflections. The people 
that select this mode of silencing a respectable foreign visitor 
must unquestionably be the rudest people within the pale cf 
civilization. The incident shows for the thousandth time. how 
little the Americans have learned to venerate real freedom of 
discussion, or even of thought. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


CHERISH feelings of respect and gratitude for those who 

publish the Penguin Books. I am assured that these pocketable 

volumes diffuse the habit of reading in ever-widening circles, 
and bring to many drab lives the colours of vicarious adventure or 
romance. They are slim, they are cheap, they are legible; they 
cuddle close together on the shelves, as neat and uniform as a pack 
of cards. From time to time a King Penguin will appear with the 
common breed, stalking in stiff array among his paper friends. Some 
of these, such as Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s Tulipomania, or Mr. Geoffrey 
Grigson’s Flowers of the Meadow, are small masterpieces of book 
production. Every now and then there arrives a green batch of 
Penguins in the “ Crime and Mystery” series. We have Richard 
Hull and E. R. Punshon ; we have Gladys Mitchell and Mr. and 
Mrs. Cole. I preserve a gay little store of these detective novels 
against the day when I may embark again upon my travels or be 
laid low by some mild and transitory disease. I find that if I read 
a detective novel when in normal health, or when engaged only 
upon a short journey, I am assailed by self-reproach; but once 
fever racks the brow, or the sleeping-car swings through the night, 
I can indulge in this diversion without the slightest remorse. It is 
true that a prolonged course of detective novels brings with it com- 
bined feelings of wastage and repletion ; but one ought to be able 
to read five or six detective novels at a stretch and to experience 
therefrom a sense, not of shame or guilt, but of positive mental 
refreshment. It is true also that some of these novels are so badly 
written that the censor rises within one and forbids continuance ; 
it is here that the Penguins are so companionable, since they can 
easily be cast aside. I have found it useful, moreover, to make some 
mark upon my Penguin indicating that the book has been read ; 
otherwise one may, in forgetfulness, embark for a second time 
upon the story, only to find that at the crucial moment there comes 
a jerk in the kaleidoscope of memory and the whole pattern of 
the mystery is prematurely laid bare. 

. * x . 

I have often wondered why some busy people enjoy detective 
novels, whereas others do not. Mr. Asquith and Lord Curzon 
derived much solace from the works of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse ; 
Mr. A. J. Balfour took a medicinal view of detective novels, believ- 
ing that they served as a counter-irritant and diverted blood from 
the congested cells of the brain. Yet I have encountered other men 
of energy or erudition who have not hesitated to say that they were 
bored by detective novels, regarding them as a waste of effort, a 
symptom of infantilism, or an indulgence unworthy of man’s un- 
conquerable mind. I cannot but feel that such ascetics are both 
denying to themselves a pleasurable indulgence and limiting the 
range of their experience. It is quite agreeable, in this age of 
constantly renewed menace, to enter for an hour or two a dream 
world of impersonal danger, knowing that whatever else may happen 
it is improbable that one will oneself be either murdered or hanged. 
It is pleasant, in this epoch of cruelty, to observe Justice, with her 
calm, slow feet, pursuing the antecedent criminal, to find that virtue 
is in the end triumphant and that vice, after many misunderstandings 
and much fumbling, receives the final retribution. Moreover, any 
well-written detective novel takes one into a world such as there 
never was on sea or land ; a world that introduces one to people 
who speak and comport themselves in a manner and with a dis- 
regard of obvious consequences rare in our cautious life. Such 
people enhance imaginative experience ; they oblige us to gaze on 
our contemporaries with altered eyes. 


” 


* * 7 * 


I am fascinated also by the personal affection that we develop 
for detectives, especially the amateurs. They are not in themselves 
engaging characters. Few people in real life would have felt a 
warm gush of love for Sherlock Holmes; one might forgive him 
for being a drug-addict, one might overlook his violin and his 


abominable clothes, but it would be difficult to be fond of a man 


who so much enjoyed snubbing others. His was not a clubbable 
nature ; he possessed few human affections and only one friend, 
whom he treated with inveterate callousness. It was not kind, by 
any standards of human benignity, to impose deep sorrow on 
Dr. Watson by falling over a precipice and thereafter to give the 
poor man a really dreadful jump by reappearing suddenly. 
M. Hercule Poirot again is not a person whom I should wish to 
know. I should be irritated by his tiresome habit of speaking 
perfect colloquial English and then suddenly relapsing into Gallic 
pigeon. I should be infuriated by his mania for exposing everyone 
concerned to quite unnecessary suspense and anxiety in order, out 
of utter vanity, to stage a final anagnorisis and to appear, smiling 
at the shattered nerves of his employers, as the god in the machine. 
Mr. Ellery Queen is not a man whom I should invite to dinner, 
knowing full well that there is no boredom on this earth comparable 
to that of the man who displays ill-digested culture. I have 
encountered Lord Peter in real life, and he is a type that all 
Christians should shun. Yet when I meet these people in the 
works of their creators I love them dearly. They appear ingenious, 
protective and brave; they ease anxiety and fortify courage; in 
comparison to them, all the characters in the story seem dim, 
invertebrate and dull. 
* x * * 


Maigret is different. Not only do I wish to meet Maigret; I 
should like to be his nephew. I have been reading this week a 
book about the creator of Maigret, written by M. Thomas Narcejac, 
published by Les Presses de la Cité, and entitled Le Cas Simenon. 
I found it an illuminating book. M. Narcejac contends quite rightly 
that in the roman policier it is the plot that creates the characters, 
whereas in a novel it is the characters that create the plot. He 
believes that M. Simenon was intended by nature to be a great 
novelist, and that it was a misfortune that he became involved in 
stories about the detection of crime. Much as I admire M. 
Simenon’s astounding literary vitality, prepared as I am to agree 
that he is the modern Balzac, I confess that I deeply regretted 
the moment when he discarded Maigret, even as I rejoiced when, 
in 1942, Maigret, on the analogy of Sherlock Holmes, reappeared 
upon the scene. Since, Maigret is one of the great, perhaps the 
greatest, creations of detective fiction. Unlike his prototypes, he 
is slow rather than quick, ponderous rather than agile, instinctive 
rather than logical. Unlike them, above all, he is the very angel 
of pity ; the compassion that he feels for his criminals, especially 
the younger ones, is equalled only by that displayed with such 
mastery by Mr. Graham Greene. He is a paternal figure, and 
M. Narcejac reveals the curious fact that in many ways he resembles 
M. Simenon’s own father. When Maigret takes part in the story M. 
Simenon’s great gift of “atmosphere * becomes a background to 
the drama; once Maigret disappears I have the feeling that M. 
Simenon’s backgrounds, admirable though they be, encumber the 
whole stage. The extraordinary force and vigour of M. Simenon’s 
depiction of the underworld is softened, lightened, illumined by 
the presence of this grave protective figure., Once he leaves us, 
we feel that we are back with Zola. 

* * * * 

Nor do I see why it is not possible to write a detective novel 
that is also a work of art. Some of the Maigret books, with 
their exact dialogue, their memorable pictures of men working 
in canals at darkness, or the lonely vistas of provincial boulevards, 
are works of high literary value. A novel such as Au Bout du 
Rouleau is impressive even as it stands ; but one wishes that Maigret, 
who would have understood and assisted, had loomed for one 
instant in the doorway of that dank hotel. It is perhaps unfair 
to M. Simenon, who has already written some one hundred books, 
to ask him to write more. But I hope that he will not listen too 
much to M. Narcejac and give us Maigret once again. It is so 
agreeable to find the angel of pity disguised as a chucker-out. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


(Duke ol Yor k’s.) 


“ Return to Tyassi.” By Benn Levy. 


Any play with a modern setting, in which one gentleman says to 
another: “ Ah! | thought you would wince at that! ” has for me 
a strong prima facie appeal. But although it would be easy to 
poke fun at Mr. Levy’s play, and particularly at its third act, during 
which there is a tendency for the principal characters to assume that 
stuffed look which warns us that they have been promoted to 
Symbols and must be taken even more seriously than heretofore, 
Return to Tyassi is written with intelligence, and although it is a 
failure it is not an undistinguished one 

yassi, to which the audience gets no nearer than the Cottons’ 
house in Regent's Park, is a place in the Middle East where 
pertinacious archaeologists have for the past twenty years been 
carrying out what must by now be fairly considerable excavations. 
Here Mrs. Cotton's first marriage. to a man called Hugo Hubbard, 
came quickly to grief; but although her second, to a dry, percipient 
and rather wealthy civil servant, has the outward appearance of 
success, she is in fact still in love with her first husband. He, 
however, expires in Act I, and his younger brother Francis, a not 
very estimable character, turns up from Tyassiywith the vague 
intention of cadging for the cause of archaeology a small legacy 
left by Hugo to his ex-wife. Francis—played very well indeed by 
Mr. John Justin—is one of those large, untidy, very rude men (he 
looks, now I come to think of it, exactly like Lewis Dodd in The 
Constant Nymph) whom women, at any rate in literature, find 
automatically irresistible; and he has the minimum of difficulty in 
seducing Mrs Cotton. This, when explained to her husband at 
breakfast next morning, rather annoys him; but Mrs. Cotton, who 
had thought of going back to Tyassi as her ex-brother-in-law’s 
mistress, decides that on the whole this is an unsound project, and 
a short but sententious excursion into poetic drama brings down 
the curtain on something approximating to the sfatus quo 

Although the whole is unpersuasive (mainly, perhaps, because 
despite Miss Constance Cummings’ gallant efforts we find it impos- 
sible to become very interested in Mrs. Cotton), parts of this play 
have considerable merit. Mr. Alexander Knox, for instance, is 
given—and takes with great skill—the opportunity to portray a 
Permanent Under-Secretary as a human being in his own right; 
Mrs. Cotton’s daughter, admirably played by Miss Tilsa Page, has 
moments of reality; and Mr. Geotlrey Dunn’s interior decorator 
occupies the position of confidant in a wholly life-like manner, 
There are other good things, too (Miss Hel8n Haye’s mother-in-law, 
for instance), and although the play does not come off, it has qualities 
which demand our respect. | thought the production, for which 
the author was responsible, remarkably good. PETER FLEMING 


CINEMA 


“All About Eve.” “ King Solomon’s Mines.” (Empire.) 


Miss Bette Davis, whom no one, in my opinion, has yet surpassed 
as a film actress, now brings her formidable talent to bear on the 
role of an ageing actress. Cruelly made up and cruelly photo- 
graphed, moody, paranoically jealous and occasionally drunk, she 


(Gaumont. ) 


holds her audience as spellbound as any Mata Hari, and with all. 


the cards stacked against her inspires a compassion her character 
barely deserves. Written and directed by Mr. Joseph Mankiewicz, 
All About Eve is a very long but absorbing film. Though ostensibly 
the story of a young actress's ambition to get to the top even if 
she has to lie, cheat, and blackmail her friends to do so, the film 
is also a pungent comment on life in the theatre, a tragic close-up 
of those members of the profession who are so dedicated to their 
art that they know of no other existence, and to whom the loss of 
a contract is a little death. This strange artificial world in which the 
stars revolve is brought to view under a powerful telescope, and 
as well as Miss Davis we have the critic, Mr. George Sanders, 
the producer, Mr. Gary Merrill, the playwright, Mr. Hugh Marlowe, 
and the rising young actress, Miss Ann Baxter, dissected and mag- 
nified for us. Only Miss Celeste Holm, unconnected, save by 
marriage, with the theatre, observes the brilliant and hectic antics 
of her friends with a cool unprejudiced eye. This is a very good, 
very enjoyabl: film. r 

If it was intended that King Solomon's Mines should be an 
encyclopaedia of the fauna of darkest Africa it is undoubtedly a 


success. Every animal that charges, roars, stampedes, creeps, bites. 
crouches or stings crosses the path of our hero and heroine, and 
never a mile do they traverse without some sickening terror pouncing 
out at them. Mr. Stewart Granger, coloured purple-bronze, and 
Miss Deborah Kerr, always on the edge of a swoon, battle their 
way through crotchety crocodiles, unfriendly cobras, leopards, 
rhinos, heat, thirst and, of course, hordes of hostile tribesmen beat. 
ing drums, but one cannot say they give very convincing perform. 
ances. This is hardly their fault, as they have little to do save to 
look gallant and distraught respectively, the script having beep 
largely allocated to non-English-speaking creatures such ag 
elephants. In spite of some very lovely colour photography this 
is, frankly, a thoroughly disappointing film but admirable fodder 
for the young at Christmas-time. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 


Tue Oxford University Opera Club have attempted nothing more 
ambitious in their history than Berlioz’s Les Troyens ; and their 
boldness proved in the event wholly justified. Both parts together, 
cut but not mutilated, lasted three-and-a-half hours, a long time for 
an operatic performance with virtually no scenery, but the interest 
did not often flag, nor for long. 

Cantata, melodrama, pageant, romance, scena ed aria and ombra 
scenes from the old Italian opera and crowd scenes from the new 
French “ grand * opera—Berlioz included them all in the hecatomb 
offered to the shades of his beloved Virgil. A knowledge of the 
Aeneid greatly helps the following of the action, especially when 
the text is sung (as at Oxford) in a valiant French and the windy 
plain of Troy cannot be differentiated to the eye from the palace 
gardens at Carthage. Perhaps only a lifelong devotion to Virgil 
and an unbroken intimacy with his poetry would enable one to 
appreciate fully the faithfulness and the poignancy with which 
Berlioz translated the atmosphere of the Aeneid into music. For 
it is the general atmosphere of each scene-—elegiac or heroic—that 
is dramatically truthful and poetic, very rarely the individual phrase 
or period. Berlioz hardly ever strikes out a bold and simple dramatic 
phrase; his melodies either proceed by chromatic sideslips (not 
dictated by the dramatic nature of the text, as in a Wolf song) or 
else move along a track whose painful straightness allows the listener 
to see well in advance the abysmal bathdés yawning before him and 
makes him catch his breath as the composer swerves clear at the 
last moment—-when he does swerve. 

I doubt if any opera-house in the world could make a wholly 
convincing success of Les Troyens ; but the grandiose spectacle and 
the heterogeneous nature of the music might surely combine to 


make a magnificent film. Meanwhile, all honour and _ grati- 
tude to Professor Westrup and the Oxford singers and 
plavers Barbara ~ Rawson (last year’s Iphigenia) made a 
most appealing Cassandra, slight in voice but with a_ breath 


of the true tragic spirt. John Kentish’s Aeneas, on the other hand, 
was stronger vocally than dramatically, and his poetical imagination 
was not quite equal to the (notoriously difficult) task of making 
Aeneas an unmistakable protagonist, a “ man of destiny ” however 
unsympathetic. Of the smaller parts, Thomas Hemsley (Hector’s 
Ghost) and David Galliver (Hylas) deserve honourable mention. 
But it was Arda Mandikian, the Dido, who shared .the supreme 
honours of the evening with the conductor, Professor Westrup. 
Like Barbara Rawson, she looked the part to perfection—an 
important consideration always, but especially in the absence of 
scenery—and she moved as she sang, with confidence and dignity. 
Her slight presence on the stage caused every scene in which she 
appeared to crystallise, as some of Berlioz’s scenes obstinately re/use 
to do, into a dramatic shape, just as her voice seemed to accept as 
natura} the idiosyncratic contours of Berlioz’s phrases, which proved 
a stumbling-block to the less accomplished singers. 

The chorus, successively Trojans and Carthaginians, sang with 
a gusto which was not diminished by the rigorous discipline which 
so complicated a piece must have entailed, and Morton Demmery $s 
production had the inestimable adyantage of being wholly in accord 
with Professor Westrup’s reading of the music, a quality which 
recent professional productions of opera make me think it difficult 
to rate too highly. 

P.S.—I owe an apology to Geraint Evans for having attributed 
to him the part of Angelotti in the Covent Gardén produciion 0! 
Tosca. The part was sung by Ernest Davies. MARTIN COOPER 
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What a dull world 


it would be... 


.... if all shops sold the same 
frocks, the same coats, the same shirts, 
the same ties, the same millinery, the 
same hosiery, the same......! But need 
we continue — The Wholesale Textile 
Distributor will continue to protect you 
from drabness, dullness and uniformity 
by making sure that the retailer has 
variety, style and choice to offer you. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION 





is carried out by the members of 
The Wholesale Textile Association 


WHOLESALE TEXTILB ASSOCIATION 


THE 
STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


75 CANNON 
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Christmas 
. when families 
foregather and the 
toast is ‘Absent Friends’ 

when the world ts 
girdled with greetings and you 
folk over- 


take thought of the 


seas Christmas is the time to 


send cables, for remembrance means so much. 






7 

Five shillings will send a * Hand in or ’phone your 
short social cable any- cables ta any Cable & 
where in the Common- Wireless or Postal Tele- 
wealt) 3 graph office. 


CABLES cost so little 
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Hinged terminal racks mouldedin BAKELITE Material by the 
Westinghouse B. & S. Co. for their railway signalling system. 


British Industry uses Mouldings 
—in BAKELITE Material 


to be sure 


A great advantage of Bakewtte Plastics lies in their 
variety of controllable qualities. One BAKELITE mate- 
ial provides the insulation and strength needed in a 
vital component of railway signalling apparatus — 
perhaps another could improve your product. There 
are so many purposes which can be served by the 
various materials in the vast BAKELITE range. In almost 


every case, costs are lowered and production stepped up. 


BAKELITE PLASTICS 


TRADE MARK 


BAKELITE LIMITED - 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON - SW1 





GP) cane AND WIRELESS SERVICES 
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Six Vital Months 


It is absolutely essential to be well informed and well advised about 
The decision is going to be 


650 


the events of the next six months. 
made between peace and war. 

The co-ordination of policy between the United States and Western 
Europe; the degree to which we are going to turn our economy 
over to war purposes ; the best use of the strength of the Common- 
wealth in this new emergency 
British Government and Opposition in the face of new perils—all 
these are issues which all responsible people have to face. 

You, as a reader of the SPECTATOR, know how essential the paper 
is if you are to form a sound and considered opinion on world events. 
No doubt you feel, as we do, that the influence that the SPECTATOR 
can exert towards clear thinking and intelligent decision is more 
necessary now than ever before. We are convinced that we shall be 
performing a useful service in widening the circle of our readers, and 
for that reason we are making the following special offer in which you, 


if you wish, can also play your part. 


If you will give us the names and addresses of any of your 
friends in any part of the world, we will post the SPECTATOR 
to them at the following greatly reduced rates for six months. 


For ONE new reader 7s. 6d. for six months (normally 15s.) 
For TWO new readers 12s. 6d. for six months (normally 30s.) 
For THREE new readers 15s. 0d. for six months (normally 45s. 


And an additional 5s. for any further nominees. 


In addition we will forward to your friends an attractively designed 
Greeting Card informing them that the SPECTATOR comes as your 
Christmas gift. Already many of our readers have taken advantage 
of this offer, but we are convinced still more of our readers can think 


of two or three friends who would welcome the chance to learn from 
week to week what the SPECTATOR has to say about things—as well, 
of course, as enjoying the various other features that go to make the 


SPECTATOR still the best of the weeklies. 
RRREREREERRERERERERRERRRRERERERRRE RRR RERERERERERRRERERRRERE ED 


To the Publishers, THe Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
] accept your Special ¢ hristmas Offer and enclose Z 5. d. for 


six-monthly Gift Subscriptions ; my name and address is :— 


_ 


Will vou please send the Spectator for six months to the following, none « 


whom, to my knowledge, purchases the Spectator regularly. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A BOOK just published by Staples, Ltd., has enabled me this week tg 
make a vicarious jowrney to the islands off the coast of Pembrokeshire, 
that- little-known county of the Principality. Island of Skomer-ig', 
detailed account by the founder of the Skokholm Bird Observatory, 
R. M: Lockley, assisted by the pcet-naturalist John Buxton, of thé spread 
of their activities to the island nearer the coast. Skomer is a lump of 
rock, two hundred feet high, where migrating birds and sea-bird§ Tay 
be studied under perfect ecological conditions. The authors (who ¢an 
handle English prose as skilfully as they can ring the leg of a wild bird) 
have taken over a deserted farmhouse (the only building on the isla) 
and set up a hostel for naturalists and students. It is now in full opera. 
tion, and building up valuable records.» It is assisted by the West Wales 
Field Society, an organisation whose activities } hope will be followed 
by societies throughout the country, so that the amazing wealth of our 
bird life (amongst other purposes) may be studied and preserved. This 
society has just issued a report on the preservation of the kite, a. species 
threatened with extinction. Six nests have been observed during the 
past season, and it is believed that the birds are spreading to new 
haunts. It takes time, patience and money to make these studies 
Farmers have to be placated for the small depredations made by the 
birds; helpers have to be paid out-of-pocket expenses. The year's 
observations have cost the persons engaged about a hundred pounds, and 
the West Wales Field Society would be glad to receive help through Lloyds 
Bank, Haverfordwest, Pembroke. My column is neither an adver- 
tising nor a begging institution, so I say no more. Indeed, I hope to 
keep it as useless and detached as possible, with no taint of politics 
or economics. But I suspect this is a forlorn hope in our modern world 
Even beauty, happiness, and the joys of solitude with nature, cost money, 
as | have already shown above. 


Wasted Fruit 

Nor can one walk a hundred yards from home without being com- 
pelled to contemplate the economic side of country life I live ina 
small hamlet which is served, and excellently, by one general shop (and 
I have noticed lately colonial apples there, and have been 
told that they were forced on the retailer by the from the 
wholesale firm, who in turn, ete-, etc. (the system of passing the buck! 
Another hundred yards down the lane is a little dell beyond the hedge 
Every year the bottom of this dell is used as a tip for.superfluous apples 
From one season to the next I watch the decaying fruit turning into a 
black The warm, boozy smell of this dump is a feature of the 


neighbourhood 


post office) 


traveller 


mass. 


Referring to the Bines . 

My recent description of the burning of the hop-bines every October 
has brought a letter of protest. I quote from it. “ Somewhere near 1775 
a great man wrote that surely the Kent hopmasters should know better 
than to burn their bines. . . . In these days of famine in humus to bum 
the bines, and string, is a crime. The mechanical aid to the soil of the 
string is very great indeed, and your smoke looks like a double suicide.” 
I pass that to the Kent and Worcester farmers. 


In the Garden 


As a counterblast to the practical nature of my notes this week, I am 
happy to record that in the garden I have taken up a flourishing and 
fertile wall-peach (Crimson Galande) in order to find room for a climb- 
ing rose, the lovely red Souvenir de Docteur Jamain. This treasure has 
been brought, a surprise gift, by a friend five miles away, whose garden 
is world-famous, and deservedly so. The blossoms, in years to come, 
will have a triple value ; for their own beauty, for that of the donor, 
and finally because of the delicious sense of extravagance and waste with 
which I have uprooted the peach tree. But the gardener has given my 
conscience a way out, for he has re-set the heavily pruned fruit as an 
espalier beside the path in the vegetable garden, carefully painting the 
wounds 

During the separating of the compost this week, we had the encourage 
ment of a jenny wren, who was greatly excited by the operation. She 
flickered about us, as tame as a robin, and from the hedge over our 
heads broke into tiny, lyrical bursts, a song like a trickle ‘of diamond 
chips. As a contrast to this fairylike company, we also made the acquaint- 
ance of a rat as big asa kitten. He and his tribe have excavated a series 
of tunnels round about the compost heap and the sump drainage, no 
doubt encouraged by the demise of my old Siamese cat last May. Another 
the 0.410! RICHARD CHURCH. 
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Postage on this issue: Inland & Overseas 1$d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) Id 
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BP PLAYS A Bic Pvrr 


IN BRITISH PROGRESS 


By stepping up output and speeding up 
deliveries, Anglo-Iranian Oil Company HELPED 
TO END PETROL RATIONING in Britain. 

This picture shows part of an oil loading jetty 
in the Middle East—believed to be the largest in 
the world. 


The vast resources of 
ANGLO-!RANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. are behind the BP trade-mark 




















Are you wondering what to give, this Christmas, to a friend overseas? 


One answer —and a good one, too —is a year’s subscription to the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly. Here is something for which exile is 
apt to sharpen the appetite — the quiet, authentic voice of the England 
behind the England of the headlines. Here the events of the week are 
reviewed with an adult appreciation of what makes news. Reviews of 
books, music, art and the theatre are intelligent, readable, leisurely. 
And comment, political or otherwise, follows an honoured tradition 


of editorial freedom. A weekly glimpse of an England remembered — 


— «The 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


WEEKLY 


Manager, Man 


and loved. 


tion to the Circulatio ester Guardian Weekly, Manchester 2. Yearly 


Rates: SURFACE MAIL 18 6d. special ate EDITION EUROPE 38) 4.U.5. ANDO CANADA 47/6 


ST AND NO@TM africa 47 SOUTH AFRICA AND Fam East SS 3. ausraacasia 64/4 
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TOBAGCO: tn the 17th 


century there were over 


6,000 tobacco plantations 







Somerset, 
Oxford 


alone, a state of affairs which 


in Devon, 












Gloucester and 






led the Virginian planters to ae 





make an agreement with the 







English Treasury by which they 





paid a duty on Virginian tobacco 





yt 





in return for the prohibition of 


Thus 


Virginia gained an outstanding position 





tobacco cultivation in England. 






SS 





in the trade, and it was not until the 


early years of the 20th century that 






Southern Rhodesia entered the lists against 





her. So successful was the experiment 






that to-day Salisbury is probably the 






biggest tobacco market in the world. 





Full and up-to-date reports from our 





Southern Rhodesia on 





branches in 






market conditions or commercial 


undertakings in the country are always 





obtainable on request. Enquiries are 






welcomed by our Intelligence Department 





at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 4! 
Report by Guy Kendall 


A prize of £5 was offered for a sonnet on the passing of the 
London tram. 


It is astonishing that out of fifty competitors perhaps forty could 
produce competent sonnets, most of them having distinct merit, 


especially as the majority chose the more exacting Petrarchan form. 


When I sent in the subject, I wondered whether there would be 
reminiscences of that ingenious limerick which makes the tram the 
symbol of determinism: 


l am 
A creature that moves in determinate grooves, 
In a word, not a bus, but a tram. 


“ ‘ 


predestined ” or “ predetermined ” occurred 
once or twice, as in E. F. C. Haig’s 


Actually the words 
five times, and “ grooves ” 
admirable ending: 


Life’s rational grooves have lost their ancient spell, 
And Earth and Heaven cast out discipline: 

Let the last tram take us, outmoded, in 

Pass down the long saloon, friends; clang the bell: 
With lights superb and flying colours spin 
Swaying and clanking down the road to Hell. 


Parodies were surprisingly numerous, from “ When I have fears 
that trams may cease to be” to B. de Jongh’s sensational achieve- 
ment “On the late massacre in Abbey Wood.” 

The Meredithian 16-line sonnet did not appear, though Valerie 
Ranzetta devised something not unlike it in three quintets. Two 
competitors remembered the inauguration of the London electric 
trams by a Prince of Wales and how 


That trim inaugural tram rolled on its wavy 
Past New Cross station, down the rails of time ° 
(A. M. Sayers.) 


Two others had observed the striking procession of luminous 
galleons along the Embankment, as Rev. F. C. Gill puts it. 


moving tail to tail 
Scattering sparks against a frosty sky. 
Or, in H. V. T. Burton's fine lines, 
One fine-strung necklace, light on topaz light 
Is flung about the curve, as women show 
A throat’s perfection. 


Then, perhaps, as Eve R. Bendall writes, 


To rise triumphant at Southampton Row. 
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Guy Innes gives us the happily topical “ street-cars no one dared 
to name desire,” and P. J. Kleinman, of the sixth form, Northampton 
Grammar School, who, with Jasper Kay, of Bootham School, York 
comes quite near prize standard, consigns the tram to the Elysian 
fields of transport, 


“where you'll then 
Rumble and jolt away eternity 
With Heéétor’s chariot and Pickwick’s coach.” 


Phrases that linger are “strange palindromic monsters,” “ you 
lump of jangling coggery,” “ the last sad subway car,” and above al] 
the teeth-on-edge onomatopoeia of 


“The skirl of wheels grinding down steel-girt curves,” 
from W. M. L. Escombe. 


Several of the more promising and more exciting entries have just 
failed either through a technical flaw, such as a short or a too-long 
line, or because of a word obviously employed only for the sake of 
the rhyme. I recommend that the prize be divided between Mrs. 
Stanier (the slightly unorthodox form of whose sonnet is gaining 
currency), and Gordon Simpson. Very close runners-up are A. M. 
Sayers and Kenneth Brain-Hartnell. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
(Mrs. M. STranier) 


Time to pack up, old tram: you've been cashiered, 
“Rude donatus.” Not ingloriously 

You've sailed to harbour from the world’s rude sea. 
Now the last trip ts over. You've careered 

For the last time aiong the Embankment’'s dusk, 

Old street-ship with the angled mast. The roar 

Of aged dynamos will throb no more. 

You're for the knacker’s yard, poor battered husk. 
Ah, well, you've had your time—and triumphs too, 
Do you remember on your maiden trip 

Your royal captain and your royal crew ? 

“God Save the King” was passed from lip to lip; 
And how they cheered! It must have been for you! 
So march you proudly to the salvage tip. 


(GORDON SIMPSON) 


You tyrannise the suburb’s crowded street, 

You always claim the middle of the road 

In flagrant disregard of “ Highway Code,” 

You care no hoot for traffic that you meet. 
Pedestrians, their language indiscreet, 

Condemn your noise ; your clattering might goad 
A householder to give up his abode 

Unless he learns that you are obsolete. 

However! Let the Devil have his due— 

On many a day you've sheltered me from rain 
And when I missed my train by some mishap 

My job was saved from jeopardy by you 

You have not altogether lived in vain 


Pil drop a tear upon your heap of “ scrap.” 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 43 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 
By the vear 3950 English has hecome a dead language and details 


of its pronunciation have been lost, but the composition of rhymed 
English verse is still practised in schools and colleges. 


1 poem compe sed under the ay onditions l veins : 
‘The feast was spread with luscious fruits 
With wines ana anes and sweet pPiscuits 
y , s hich ma fy livided +} for ypletior 
A prize of £3, which may De aivided, Is ¢ ered jor a compte ion 
f this poem in twelve lines. 
| . he addre 1 the Sp vo 9 Stout 
entries St De addressed to e Special ; Gowe eet, 
I ondon, W l velopes ma ked “ Competiti s a 1d r st be 
ceived not late December 1Sth. Resiflts will be published 
€ Ne er 22nd 
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When America’s diesel-powered railroad show piece tour- 

ed the United States last year, British Insurance shared 

the risks on this million-dollar‘ Train of Tomorrow.’ 
World-wide trust in the ‘promise to pay’ of British 
Insurance brings Britain £33 million ayearinforeign 


most of it in good hard dollars. 


currencies 


Issued by the British Insurance Association 











She had no one 
to look to. 


Her home disrupted, she had a 
poor start in life, but we took her 
into our charge and she is now 
happy and cared for, like tens of 
thousands of other such children 
who have found love and happi- 
ness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 


————— @ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES > 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 
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LAST MINUTE 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


If you still have to tackle your Christmas present 
problems The Times Bookshop can help : 


NEW BOOKS —all the latest and best. 
BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS. 
STATIONERY AND WRITING ACCESSORIES, 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE LIBRARY, 


Also a wide selection of Christmas Cards. 
Call or write 


THE TIMES 
BOOKSHOP 


42, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
TELEPHONE : WELBECK 3781. 
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December Issue 


A new ghost story by Walter de la Mare ; another 
by L. P. Hartley ; Emigration and Defence by Sir Norman 
Angell ; The Death of Gorky by G. F. Hudson ; The Castle 
in the Cornfield by P. H. Newby, an essay on the novels 
of Fenimore Cooper ; The House of Bread, a commentary 
on Grimm’s Tales by Arland Ussher; the secret of 

The Fairy Pictures of Richacd Doyle, Photographs of the 
ha paintings of Solana — and of the buildings of Gaudi. 
H] 
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# A subscription to World Review makes a ver ey pleasant 
Christmas present—for your friends or yourse! 
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; LETTERS TO 


Church Unity 


Sik,—As a parson, I found Mr. Christie's article most refreshing. As 
long as the problem of unity is approached solely by theologians and 
treated as a matter of academic interest, there is little likelihood 
of any real progress being made. There is far too much verba! apology 
for our “unhappy divisions” and not half enough realisation of how 
unhappy they are—especially to those of us who have seen’ service 
Overseas 

| would venture to make two observations following Mr, Christie's 
excellent article: 

1. The peril confronting the Christian religion should play a far larger 
part in our approach to the whole subject of unity The challenge of 
Nat'onal Socialism ten years ago brought Protestant and Roman Catholic 
In face of a common foe 
Today the 


far closer together than they had ever been 
they realised how much of their faith they shared in common 
challenge of scientific materialism is not one whit less 
One of the happiest features of Anglican life here in recent years 

has been the growing rapprochement between Evangel'cal and Anglo- 
Catholic, to their mutual enrichment. But there is a small, able and 
quite intransigent wing of the latter whose approach to the whole subject 

f unity is as rigid as that of any Roman 

Unfortunately. on the ground that we must at all costs preserve the 
comprehensiveness of the Church of England, there has been far too 
much of a tendency to pay undue deference to this group, unmindful of 
the fact that even space today, we are told, has limits! They will never 
leave the Church of England, but until the rest of us are prepared to call 
their bluff the present state, largely of immobility, is likely to continue. 
But once call! it, and the whole cause will move forward.—yYours, &c., 

The Vicarage, Bromley, Kent. W. H. Murray-Wacton. 


Sin, — Mr. Christie expresses a view with which I, as another layman, find 
myself in complete agreement. In only one sentence—his last one—do I 
differ, and that only because I think it is an understatement. “It is a 
pity.” he writes ; I should write, “ It is a tragedy.” in the face of a world 
so desperate in its need of that message of reconciliation whereby men 
can be made to be at one with God and with each other. I had hoped 
for great things from the report, and I still hope and pray that as a result 
of more prayerful reflection and subsequent action we may find the way 
io closer unity, For my part, | rejoice increasingly in the fellowship of 
Christians in every denomination, and | shall continue to pray and strive 
for the coming of the day when we shall commend the Christian faith 
more effectively by a united Christian front, not to be confused with a 
uniformity neither desirable nor necessary for the rich, full life of God's 
children in the freedom of the Spirit. 


The charge is sometimes made that the laity are apathetic on this 
important matter, but I do not believe it is realised how great would be 
the response, especially amongst the youth of our Churches, to a clear, 
inspiring lead to realise, by God's help, what we hope for when we sing, 
‘Like a mighty army moves the Church of God.” Could not laymen 
find a way to make a more definite contribution to this lead, for, after 
all, Christianity began as a layman’s movement. No doubt it will be 
said of me that I do not “ understand the difficulties or realise the 
barriers.” 1 wish that I could do so, and in all humility and charity I 
would add that it is not for lack of trying to understand them. 


In the meantime, let us thank God for the growing disquietude which 
I believe to be the working of His Spirit within our hearts, Let us rejoice 
in increasing fellowship with “all sorts and conditions” of Christians. 
Let us, ministers and laity alike, pray and work in every possible way for 
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the day when not only “ theological walls” but every other barrier May 

be swept away by an increase of that love which, in the call of the Risen 

Lord to Peter, was the essential condition of the divine commission to 

feed His sheep.—Yours faithfully, H. Cecit Pawson, 
65 Dunholme Road, Newcasile-upon-Tyne 4. 


1950 


Foreign Students in Britain 


Sirn,—As Mr. H. T. Lane was good enough to point out in his letter 
in your issue of December Ist on “ West Africans in Britain,” the British 
‘js doing much to brighten their living conditions in hostels,” 
To prevent any misunderstanding, however, may I explain that the 
Council's services to colonial students are not confined to this, and that 
only a proportion of them can, in fact, be accommodated in residences 
provided by the Council] and other bodies, or in the halls of residence 
attached to many universities? Such residences are particularly valuable 
N assisting newly-arrived students to adapt themselves to a new environ- 
ment, and more are needed; but not all colonial students want this type 
of accommodation, and it is desirable that_ many should be able to live 
in private homes which ean offer friendship 4s well as board and lodging. 

The Council's services include meeting colonial students at ports and 
journeys, finding transit 


Council 


airports, seeing them safely on their next 
accommodation when necessary, and then permanent accommodation, 
helping over rationing and other formalities and with information and 
advice on how to live in Britain, and arranging, often in co-operation 
with other organisations, leisure-time activities, such as vacation and 
which enable colonial students to get to 
range of their 
Yours faithfully, 
Pau Reep, 

Director, Information Department, 

The British Council, 65 Davies Street, WI. 


week-end courses and visits 
know about many aspects of British life outside the 


academic studies—social events and private hospitality 


Sin.—Your correspondent, Mr. H. T. Lane, in challenging Christians to 
show to overseas students in this country a reception at least as kindly 
as that accorded to them by Communists, is writing to the converted 
so far as the Methodist Church is concerned. On more than one occasion 
the Methodist Conference has expressed the view that work among 
visiting students is one of the most important pieces of missionary 
enterprise to be undertaken by the Church. An experienced missionary 
worker, Miss Hilda M. Porter, has been specially set aside to organise 
such work. Students are met on arrival, and given such friendly help 
as they may desire Some are found places in British homes, others have 
week-end holidays arranged for them, and endeavours are made to put 
them in touch with churches and youth organisations 

The most ambitious venture has been the opening of the Methodist 
International House in Bayswater. Former hotel premises have been 
secured at which about sixty men and women students can live at 
reasonable rates, and it is the aim that at least a third, but not more than 
half, shall be from the British Isles, so that there is a real association 
between the people of various countries. This work has not been 
initiated with the mere idea of combating any political theory, but out 
of a belief that, even if there were no Communism, there is a responsi- 
bility on British Christians to make the lot of those who come here from 
overseas to study as pleasant as is possible, and that a foundation of 
international understanding based on Christianity in action can be laid 
with immeasurable potentialities for the future.—Yours faithfully, 

THomMas Goopalt, 
Press and Information Officer. 

Methodist Church Press and Information Service, Epworth House, 

25-35 City Road, E.C.1. 


America and the Festival 

Sir,—While I agree completely with the’ sentiments expressed by 
J. Dupont of this village, in his letter in the Spectator of November 24th, 
I think he has failed to voice the most vital objection of Americans to 
the Festival of 1951. The predominant feeling is that such elaborate 
advertising is essentially un-British. Americans like Britain to be British. 
They dread to find in England the sort of self-exhibition which might be 
found here. They want England to be the same—battle-scarred but 
beautiful—receiving the visitor with the courtesy and dignity which has 
always marked British hospitality, The kind of Americans Britain really 
wants to attract are not impressed by artificial entertainment. To convert 
England into a spectacle is to rob her of her intrinsic charm. It is like 
posting a barker outside a cathedral. 

England, and all Britain, have something which is non-existent any- 
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THE &)00K over Brazil 





countries. All stand in need of the 
knowledge of God. Where can they 
get it ? 

The Bible Society of Brazil, with the 
help of its parent Societies in Britain 
and America, distributes the Scrip- 
tures inall the languages spoken there. 
You can help this work through 


razil is larger than the United 
B States of America —a vast, 
sparsely-populated country of forest 
and mountain, great rivers and busy 
coastal cities. Over forty-five million 
people live there—aboriginal Indians, 
Spanish and Portuguese traders, 
Europeans from a dozen different 





THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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A HAPPY HOME at STREATHAM 
We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 100 incurable invalids 
who are encouraged to maintain a keen interest in life by making useful 
articles. All are largely dependent on us for the necessities of life and we 
appeal for funds. No Voting System. Admission in order of application. 


NOT STATE-AIDED, HELP URGENTLY NEEDED 
Please send a Christmas Gift 


THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 


(of the Middle Class) 


Patroness : Her Majesty the Queen 


_DIREATHAM, 5. W. 16 
——= —= = ————— 
‘Phone Gipy Hill 5341 























e When you retire at 65 
e For vour dependants 





e To cover death duties 


A considerable sum no doubt—but not a sum Furthermore, ‘rom the day you arrange for 





| Confederation Life assure the future of many 


beyond your means even now. Do you Confederation Life to provide for your future, 
realise that with the modest amount you he cash sum wil! be promptly paid in full 
could set aside each month you might make should you die, 


This is a matter that no one can afford to 


neglect or delay. In any case, it certainly is 


available the required sum when you need it? 


any thousands and have solved the problems well worth while to ‘ook into it even if you 
f many many toutes nds before: all with finally decide to dc » more about it. There 
similar to yot < afeguard s no oblig details, 


As Sit “Confederation Life 





Association 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament of Canada as a L: mited Comp 
ESTABLISHED 1871 ASSETS £60,500,000 
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| To: N, Wallis Streat, Manager, The Confederation Life Associa 18 Park Lane, 

| London, W.1. Please advise me the monthly payments red 

| 1. To receive £ a month when I retire at age 65 

| 2. For a lump sum of £. .. for my dependants and/or to cover death duties, | 

| NAME AGE —_ 

| aporess - $9 
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where else on earth Those who seek it find it Americans travel to 
Britain in a sentimental mood. They take their jangled nerves for a rest, 
and seek to find the secret of serenity, of gentle humour, of dignified 
eublimation of trials and worries. [hey like to know that a certain 
guality of entertainment awaits them in typically British hotels Tha 
accommodation has no relation to private baths and roast beef if 
they travelled to cat, they would stay at home The food they seek 
is not listed on the ration card. The first sight of Big Ben ts their cock- 


to be desired than a sirloin steak 
cream \ 


walk 


from the Cotswolds will do for 


tail A 
A view 


Downs ts 


down Piccadilly is more 


morning walk on the 
better than coffee 

I think there may be grave danger of overcrowding and crucial lack 
London if the tourists respond in the 
In that cause the very attraction 
No Wme wishes to be 


No tourist enjoys congested trafhe or congested 


of adequate accommodation in 


numbers hoped tor purpose of tourist 


will be deleated tourist can or otherwise 


ving 


uncomfortable 


No fun-fair can substitute for a good night's rest. Let England be her- 
self and, the world situation permitting, there will be no lack of appre- 
Crative visitors Yours fanhtully, MitprRep Wasson 


Hray House Aittery Point Muine. 


Freedom and Society 





Sin, lt is a pity the grave and judicious attitude of mind brought to bear 
upon the practical limits of Opposition to euthanasia was not avatiable 
for your discussion of the action of Durham County Council The 
equally important freedom not to belong to a trade union” 1s a good 
mouth-filling phrase, but it is doubtfully valid factually since the repeal 
f the relative section of the 1927 Act nad certainly undes ble prac 
cally sumibharly nvbady who still remembers wt freed s Se 
Knows that there ¢ practical limits to freedom im a civilised society 
Some casy-going members of trade ons are saying that provided 
hei membership is practically 100 per cent. they w t bothe t 
he few who stand out for the'r treed his ust be se I 
wi itis, a charity or a privilege which the grante Ways Mus the right 
withdraw The ondividu who ¢ ns the ent te conscient 8 
Diection to membership of de on must surely Ww ‘ 
he ts } mecrntn ‘ " Ww“ A wit 
iriiarnest WW st cies “ne Is Atent whic SOC es d 
divid { of t st R suble ¢ R S 
‘ tenn t w the \ ( the B.MLA e N.U.T 
i Mi of ble ul Edluecat r { SCK s df Ss 
' ul ml ve he 1 ‘ ! cle ul . ’ | 
CN e ¢ dou ! dhow ‘ c » repud 
va ROBERT H. CORRICK 
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“Seeds of Treason ” 


Sin.—Mr. Fredric J. Warburg. can hardly be a very regular reader of 
your columns if he believes that anything I write is likely * please 
vr Kremlin.” or that I d not appreciate * the danger to eve countr 
f Communist infiltration into high places” and the necess f guard ng 


Painst it Nor do I blame Messrs. de Toledano and Lasky for 





tcCepting 


he view of their coun s courts that Alger Hiss had in 1937 and 1938 
handed over to a Communist—Whittaker Chambers—State Departmen 
documents for transmission to the Soviet Government 
But, as Mr. Warburg must be aware, the importance of the Hiss case 
s litthe to do with the establishment of the historical truth about those 


ploited the case has 


1938 one or two 


! ff days The aim of those 


to prove that 


who 
1937 


Nave e 


because there were in and nstances 











eason”™” among minor State Department officials, ¢ Nunist 
nfluence at a much higher level has been dominant in the State Dep 
ent ever since This, it is clammed, explains a he set-backs ip 
American fo policy since Yalta, and in particula re defe f 
( w Kai-shek and the establishment of a Communist régime in Chin 
It is pust because Mr. Acheson in particular has had to face sme 
cam kind (to use. Mr. Warburg's helpfud phrase) thi 
has O work Out a realistic pol cy for the United States 
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of “managed currencies”; they gave up during the best years of life 
the happiness of an established home among friends and relations, and 
the cultural and social amenities of life in their own land, confident 
that on retirement their pensions would afford some compensation for 
these deprivations. As it is, although the salary scales of serving officers 
have been greatly increased and their pensions will be calculated on 
revised pensionable emoluments,~ the Colonial Governments (with the 
exception of Kenya) and the Colonial Office have persistently turned a 
deaf ear to the appeals of the old pensioners for some increase in pension 
to offset what is in effect payment in a debased coinage. In spite of 
their new salary scales those now serving, or about to serve, may find 
themselves, when the time comes to retire, also victims of the “ money 
cheat.” For so long as the currency is subject to political manipulation, 
and can be manufactured or “found” to increase the emoluments of 
the Prime Minister and Members of Parliament, the pay of school- 
teachers, dentists, doctors, nurses, domestics and all classes of wage- 
earners, so long the prospect of continuous inflation will remain a grim 
probability, and the defenceless pensioner alone be called upon to pay 
the full penalty of it. 

The plight of the Home Civil Service pensioner is less unhappy, 
since his pensionable salary was increased during the ‘thirties and he did 
not forgo the amenities of home during his most active years for more 
ample reward in his old age. But for the Colonial servant the basic 
salary (at any rate in Malaya) was fixed in 1922 and was never increased 
until after the last war! The qualifications required for Colonial Service 
are high, and those who have them should pause and consider carefully 
whether they might not be wiser to remain at home to float up on 
the tide of inflation than to mortgage their best years for deferred 
payment in a depreciating currency. The labourer who is engaged for a 
penny a day may justly complain when, after labour, he is handed a 
relatively worthless cupro-nickel token—and that by a Colonial Govern- 
ment indulging in the wildest Welfare State extravagances, with a highly 
favourable balance of trade, and an estimated revenue far in excess of 
expenditure.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, E. LAM. STOWELL. 

Kerrowmoar House, Lezayre, Ramsey, Isle of Man. 


Animal Lover 


Sir,—Mr. Atkins’ letter recalling the incredible stories of animal kindness 
which the Spectator published some forty-five years ago is very interest- 
ing to one who was responsible for the culminating Bombay Duck story, 
which effectually closed the correspondence. The that R. H. 
Hutton had for months been publishing ever more unbelievable stories 
about a pair ing a baby robin 
which had fallen from its nest, 
rabbit which had lost its mother in a 


facts are 
of bullfinches (or was it starlings?) foster 
a tabby cat finding and suckling a tiny 
and so forth. 


snare, These stories 


were in letters coming ostensibly from country rectories and kind-hearted 


old ladies living in the country, but were actually compiled, according 
{o your correspondent Mr. Synge, by some mischievous nephews and 
nieces of Hutton by way of a leg-pull and to see how much their uncle 
could be induced to swallow and to publish 

Like Hutton, I failed to spot that the letters were spurious, and 
feeling rather tired of such stuff I concocted a letter of my own ona 
sheet of notepaper bearing the heading of our local vicarage, which 
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happened to be handy. My letter reported having observed a pair of 
ostriches, perched on the top strand of a wire fence and surrounded 
by the swirling waters of the Umgeni River, which was in flood and 
rushing past the steps of the old Durban Town Hall. Presently appeared 
two wild-ducks of the Bombay variety, evidently in difficulties and nearly 
drowned in the torrent . 
water and passed the ducks one by one up to his mate, who tucked one 
under each wing and kept them there till they were quite ecuperated 
and able to swim away safely. 

Surprisingly this letter was published as it stood, and was repeated 
with hoots of joy by the Press at large. Punch and The Times had 
witty comments; the Globe, Standard and other dailies indulged in gibes— 
some at the author and some at the Spectator; the Natal Mercury wanted 
to know “ who is this Ananias in our midst,” and sundry American and 
Australian papers made comments, mostly rude. A year o1 
the Wide World Magazine worked it up into a complete 
with a picture on the front cover showing the incident. 

I owe the Spectator my humble apologies, Mr. Editor, and I hope that 
I may be forgiven after this long lapse of time.—Yours faithfully, 

Durban. Rex PEARSON, 


The cock ostrich at once climbed down into the 


two later 
“true story,” 


The Bevan Lunch 


Sir.—I am astonishéd at the credulity of Janus in regard to the Bevan 
luncheon party. It is almost as irresponsible as Mr. Bevan’'s acceptance 
of the invitation to lunch with American news correspondents. Everyone 
knows the reason, including the “ guest,” for such invitations in the 
business and political worlds. It constitutes the “ softening up” process 
necessary to get something which cannot be got in a less convivial 
atmosphere: However, as Janus concludes, the Americans got what they 
wanted and it is no use Mr. Bevan or Mr. Attlee denying it. 

As a result there is now the widespread public opinion in the United 
States and elsewhere that at least one powerful member of the Cabinet 
is against the sacrifices necessary to rearm ourselves. The Russians 
are making the most of it to disturb our relations with U.S. All this ata 
time of unparalleled danger to our security. The paragraph on thi? 
subject by Janus is quite unworthy of the Spectator.—yY ours, 


Church Farm House, Latton, Wilts. R. Hipperr. 
Sparta 
Sir,—It was pleasant to learn from Mr. Anthony Kerr's charming article 


that Sparta is much Jess Spartan than when I knew it years ago. But 

there were no lemons there, may I say, in Xenophon’s day, nor for 

centuries after—Yours faithfully, D. M. Low. 
Garrick Club, W.C.2. 


Employment and the Old 
Sir, —Your correspondent, Mr. Barrett, asks how I would relish a bat- 
man’s job. I think that I (like many retired officers since the last wa 
would find it very easy in comparison with our daily household chores 
But this is a serious matter and deserves serious thought, It would be 
foolish to waste the training and experience of retired officers in this 
way when they might be usefully employed in clerical or administrative 


duties ; for example, in the adjutant’s or quartermaster’s office.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, Lr.-Cor. H. R. Petty. 
5 Smith Terrace, Chelsea, §.W.3. 


“Spectator” Religious Articles 

Will you allow me, as a very old reader of the Spectator, to thank 
you for its consistently Christian ? When spiritual pastors 
and masters are agonising over the precise amount which a Christian 
may spend on gambling, you, with sturdy commonsense, ask if that latter 
is not settled for Christians by Our Lord’s parable of the talents, and by 
the Christian doctrine that money is to_be held as a stewardship, not as 4 
possession. A breath of fresh air indeed! 

The Living is Vacant reflects the fine spiritual character of its writer; 
would that his wisdom might also be that of many patrons of livings! 
The Second Lesson graces the pages of what might be called a “ 
journal.—Yours sincerely, FRANK STONE, 

Higher Brixham, Devon. 


SiR, 


tone our 


' ’ 
seculal 


“ The Second Lesson ” 


Sir,—Much of the difficulty about St. John’s Gospel disappears if we 

adopt the theory that it was based, not on “ Q” material, but on another, 

lost gospel. This has been ably and minutely argued in a small book by 

Mr. Gardner-Smith, who makes a strong case for the theory.—Youfs 

faithfully, AGNES FRY. 
Orchard Hill, Brent Knoll, Highbridge, Somerset. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


OT long ago a distinguished scientist remarked that he 

did not very often see his colleagues reading poetry in the 

Athenaeum after lunch. It may be, of course, that 
the Athenaeum after lunch is not the best place for reading poetry, 
or perhaps he merely implied that scientists do not like to be seen 
reading poetry in public. On the other hand poets have always 
been enthralled by science, pure science, that is, not its application 
to the making of useful or dangerous toys, as shoe-trees, atom 
bombs, radio-sets and suchlike; for pure science affects man’s 
vision of the universe, and consequently of himself in relation to 
that universe. 

As far as we and Professor Douglas Bush * are concerned at 
the moment, the fun begins with the Renaissance scientists, Coper- 
nicus especially ;nd even before the seventeenth century, on the 
early part of which Dr. Bush is a leading authority, we find it 
troubling the poets. Man was no longer at the centre (even if the 
jowest centre) of the universe ; the planets, of which the sun had 
ceased to be one, did not, it turned out, revolve for his benefit. 
Thinking men were profoundly moved, and so, naturally, were the 
poets, Donne’s expression of the emotion being the one most familiar 
to us today: “ The new philosophy calls all in doubt. . . .” and so 
on, in lines too often quoted to need repetition here. An attempt 
at reconciliation was made in mid-century by the Cambridge 
Platonists—whose doctrine in the end proved dangerous to ortho- 
doxy—but all this, as pursued by Dr. Bush, is not really the story 
of the relation of poetry to science, but rather of religion to science, 
which is explicable, since Dr. Bush cares only for poetry written 
on a basis of man’s guilt and his knowledge of the Fall. He 
modestly sketches out an extremely interesting history ; but he leaves 
out another possible history, whichewould deal with the attempts of 
poets to make poetry out of scientific material. 

It was, from the first, a commonplace that the poet dealt with 
all knowledge ; the poet was the supreme knower, and Sidney could 
utter the classical platitude in all assurance that it would be 
swallowed. But already by the time of John Dryden, who shone 
n the dignity of F.R.S., the insistence had to be differently stressed’: 

*A man [he wrote] should be learned in several sciences, 
ind should have a reasonable philosophical, and in some 
measure mathematical, head to be a complete and excellent 
poet.” 

Yet for some time the poets went on using the old cosmology as 
being poetically more effective, though Milton wavered a little. But 
by the end of the century men were beginning to accept their new 
position in nature, and could begin to observe its workings with 
real excitement. Then something very extraordinary happened, an 
outburst of poetry which was not passionate in the Elizabethan 
way, yet was amazingly romantic. It was concerned with the 
thrilling discoveries science made of nature as revealed by the tele- 
scope, the microscope and the prism—the immensity of the universe, 
the minuteness of its parts, the miracle of colour. As Glover was 
to burst out in his one good poem: “ Newton demands the Muse.” 
The demand was bravely met. So this was the way the universe 
worked! How marvellous! How glorious! How exciting! 
The God who was revealed as the author, stoker and engine-driver 
of this mechanism was more wonderful than had been supposed. 

[hey did not, however, think of Newton as 

“a mind for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone ” 

because the self-centredness of the Romantics was foreign to them. 
The Newton they thought of was one making ravishing discoveries 
of wholly unthought-of loveliness. Thus Thomson cried: 

“ Did ever poet image aught so fair, 

Dreaming in whispering groves by the hoarse brook ? 

Or prophet, to whose rapture heaven descends ? ” 

And since to that generation the visible universe was the symbol 
of the creator (Newton's “ sensorium of God”), poetry needed no 
further symbol, which explains why the early part of the eighteenth 


* Science and English Poetry. By Douglas Bush. (Oxford University 
Press, New York. 


century is the great period of descriptive nature poetry, with more 
colour words to every hundred than at any other. Much of it seems 
trite to us; we translate it badly—as we used to do Metaphysical 
poetry. Bad poets, of course, are always bad, and we may not be 
surprised to find Blackmore in that by no means ignoble work The 
Creation (one of the dozens of “cosmic” poems of the period) 
writing : 
“Let curious Minds who would the Air inspect 
On its elastic qualities reflect,” 
which is as delightful as the didactic bedtime verse Dr. Bush has 
garnered for us: 
“ Twinkle, twinkle little star, 

I don’t wonder what you are, 

For by the spectroscopic ken, 

I know that you are hydrogen.” 
But in the main the standard was high, and Mallet’s description of 
the starry maze in The Excursion (1726) hardly differs from Shelley's 
in Queen Mab. After referring to “ the blue profundity of heaven,” 
he goes on: 
“ Unfathomable, endless of extent! 

Where unknown suns to unknown systems rise, stupendous host!. 

In flaming millions though the vacant hung, 

Sun beyond sun, and world to world unseen, 

Measureless distance : 

Awful their order, each the central fire 

Of his surrounding stars, whose whirling speed, 

Solemn and silent through the pathless void, 

Nor change nor error knows.” 

And Mallet was, after all, a very minor poet. 

Yet the subject, whether the bloom on plums composed of micro- 
scopic “ little monsters,” the dance of the planets, or the glamour of 
the rainbow, soon grew cold. As science progressively deserted 
biology and became more and more mathematical and devoted to 
physics, and as scientists more and more took “ the high piori road,” 
and reasoned downwards till they doubted of God, poetry lost 
interest in science. It no longer affected man’s place in the universe ; 
the new cosmology was taken for granted. So it was not until science 
again became biological, and the idea of evolution prevalent, that 
poetry once more attempted to include science in the poetic vision, 
notably, of course, with Tennyson in Jn Memoriam and The Making 
of Man. Once again man’s view of himself was being altered, 

The modern poet leaves physics aside; it is not a living issue, 
nor is biology. What he has taken into his purview is anthropology 
and depth-psychology. Dr. Bush discusses Mr. Eliot, and refers to 
his symbol of the bomb in Little Gidding ; but that is not science, 
it is, alas, human experience. In physics Mr. Eliot is, if anything 
mediaeval; his elements are earth, air, fire and water. Where he 
absorbs modern science, uses it symbolically, is on the anthropo- 
logical side, as in The Waste Land. Mr. Auden prefers psychology, 
as in The Orators or The Ascent of F6. These things disturb man’s 
vision of himself, so the poet has to face them. But according 
to Dr. Bush the business of the poet now is to combat science. He 
agrees with Mr. Gerald Heard that “ Newton banished God from 
nature. Darwin banished Him from life, Freud drove Him from 
the last fastness, the soul”; and so: 

“Whatever the varying motives and the varying adequacy 
of poets in this or that period, the poetic apprehension of life 
has its own validity ; and the essential function of poetry is to 
preserve, discipline and enrich the humanity, humility and 
spirituality of man in the midst of the dehumanising forces 
that more and more envelop him.” 

I would stoutly maintain that to be true: but need science be the 
villain of the piece ? I would prefer to agree with Professor D. G. 
James, who in his Life of Reason, after arguing that all intellectual 
work, whether poetic or scientific, is imaginative, claims that 
“between the poet and the scientist there is no gap or dis- 
continuity of mind; their union is always an idea which 
beckons, or should beckon, the poet of a scientific age.” 

Whether he can answer the challenge as well as he did 250 years 

ago remains to be seen. BONAMY DOoBREE. 
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Children’s Book Supplement 


Writing for a Child 


CHILDREN may be divided into those “ born bookish ” and those, to 
whom books are simply the final resort, the last ditch, as it were, 
when all else fails—when illness, bad weather, or no one to play 
with reduces the child to the printed page. Of course, the literary 
quality of the book does not much concern the average child, even 
the one who loves reading ; an exciting or a funny story is what 
is most desired, something to hold the attention. Bad, careless 
writing, obvious and cheap in manner, is no deterrent to the 
young—which is partly the explanation of the lack of good crafts- 
manship in too many children’s books. The publishers are inclined 
to concentrate on size and colour, so that the book is rather like 
the too-rosy and shiny apple which when bitten into has no 
taste. 

his explains why there are so many books for children, especially 
those produced for the Christmas season, which by the New Year 
are discarded in the nurseries and hard to sell in the bookshops. 
Out of all that gay and spurious company few survive. A good 
child's story is obviously very difficult to write. Otherwise, surely, 
there would not be so few. It is quite surprising how few there 
are of the real permanent classics, Fairy tales, of course; but a 
collected Grimm is no child’s book (much too grim!), and a lot 
of Hans Andersen is too sad and too low in tone, enchanting 
though he can be. Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking 
Glass are unrepeated achievements. George MacDonald's At the 
Back of the North Wind has some quality that takes root in a 
child’s mind. Kipling’s Puck of Pook's Hill and Rewards and 
Fairies make history come alive. And there are Treasure Island, 
Little Women, The Wind in the Willows. But, after all, if these 
are outstanding books which have proved their quality by long 
continuance, they are a small company. Of course, each child, as 
well as each grown-up, will add some extra and particular treasures 
of his own, while the names of several children’s authors of the 
present day could be given who have earned for themselves a 
deserved and honourable place in the affections of young 
readers. 

One comes to the conclusion that two essentials are required: not 
to write down to children—even if quite young children—and not 
to be sophisticated. The elusive style of the novel and too much 
conversation are a mistake. What a child wants to know about 
a story-family is their names and ages (description of their looks 
can be dispensed with, though it is always quite acceptable that 
a red-haired child should be called Carrots), what their father was, 
if their mother was nice, what they did and what befell them. As 
the White Rabbit, putting on his spectacles, said to the King in 
Alice, “Where shall I begin, your Majesty?” “Begin at the 
beginning,” answered the King gravely, “ and go on till you come 
to the end—then stop.” 
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Surely that is the’perfect way to write a story for a child. And 
books, to the child, are’in one way infinitely more than they can 
ever be to the adult. They are not only romance and knowledge ; 
they are both time to come and time past to one whose background 
in life is still to make. The teller of tales helps to create that 
background in a way that he can never do in writing for older 
people. And a word needs saying as to the horrifying brutality, 
the emphasis on cruelty, of too many youthful stories written today, 
We are told that children are tough, forgetting that under that 
“ toughness,” which is often put on as a protective garment, there 
is often a great shrinking—certainly in the imaginative child, who 
is the child to whom, now and in later life, books will always 
mean much. ; 


The desire for excitement and a good hearty yarn is natural 
enough in both boys and girls (even the exhausted statesman and 
tired business-man refreshes himself with a thriller), and this desire 
is most satisfactorily met this Christmas in Vaughan Wilkins’s The 
City of Frozen Fire (Cape, 9s. 6d.). The setting is romantic and 
unusual. The England of George IV is involved very skilfully 
with a Welsh kingdom of the twelfth century, of which Hakluyt 
tells, still existing in a remote South American scene. Fantastic 
as it sounds, there is an air of vigorous reality—the result of good 
writing—about it all, while there are pirates and convicts thrown 
in for good measure. This is an unusual story which will carry 
along not only the eager young but any adult who has not become 
fossilised. 

Collins’ Magazine Annual (Collins, 12s. 6d.) can hardly fail to 


rejoice the girl or boy who receives it as a Christmas gift. It is 
so large and handsome and closely packed with good things. Even 


the double-columned page for stories and triple-columned page 
for articles will not trouble the eyes of youth, for the type is clear 
and the press-work good. The.variety of the contents is admirable 
and ranges from bees, birds, fishing, horses, lion-hunting and 
elephants, farming, mountain-climbing, to stars, with a great number 
of excellent photographs Added to this are a’ number of long 
and short stories by most of the well-known children’s authors. 
A volume to last the most omnivorous reader a long time 


As a whole, the Collins annual leans more heavily to the boys’ 
side than to the girls’; but, to make things even, Noel Streatfeild 
has provided in The Years of Grace (Evans, 15s.) a volume for 
girls alone—for the girls who are just growing out of schooldays. 
It is a good idea, and has been carried through with some of that 
merriment and sound commonsense which Noel Streatfeild may 
well have inherited from that wonderful woman, her great-great- 
grandmother, Elizabeth Fry. She recalls how in her youthful 
home Elizabeth Fry’s bust stood in the drawing-room, with “an 
engraving of her teaching women prisoners in the dining-room, and 
a little Bible and other possessions of hers in a glass case in the 
hall.” The idea of The Years of Grace is to lend a hand to the 
girl emerging from schooldays in all the difficult matters of health, 
looks, clothes, behaviour, social life, use of leisure, sport and out- 
door life and, finally, careers. The different sections are written 
by experts and acknowledged authorities, men as well as women, 
and each section has a charming friendly introduction by Noel 
Streatfeild herself, linking the book into a whole. It is illustrated 
with excellent photographs and clever, amusing drawings 

[here remain two books for small children. Finn Family 
Moomintroll, by Tove Jansson (Benn, 6s.), shows a queer little 
world, quite new to the English reader, full of a solemn ridiculous- 
which is somehow enchanting tinder that Finnish August 
“deep orange and a little frayed round the edges like a 
The illustrations, which are as unusual as the tale, 
Here, possibly, is a child's classic 


ness 
moon, 
tinned apricot.” 
are by the authoress herself. 

A few years ago there appeared a thin gay book called The Little 
Train, which has now got a twin brother called The Little Fire 
Engine (Max Parrish, 6s.), and it is revealed that both books were 
written by Graham Greene. They are both most engaging, though 
there is a humanity about The Liitle Train which The Little Fire 
Engine does not quite attain. 

But in all these books there is he!p for the young to reach, 
when old, that beatific state attained by Thomas Carlyle when he 
said, “ I thank Heaven I have still a boundless appetite for reading.” 


ESTHER MEYNELI 
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For Children and Young People 
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Oxford Illustroted Classics. 8s. 6d. net 
** A fresh and vivid retelling, full of country atmosphere and homely 


” 


detail, which will appeal to girls as much as to boys. 
Kathleen Lines in ‘* Four to Fourteen” 


THE ISLANDERS 
ROLAND PERTWEE Illustrated by Margery Gill 
&s. 6d. net 
* This is firm, professic nal writing by a man who knows woodcralt as 
well as boys.” Times Literary Supplement 
THE CAVE BY THE SEA 

A. STEPHEN TRING (LAURENCE MEYNELL) 

Hlustrated by T, R. Freeman és. net 
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THE TREASURE OF THE ISLE OF MIST 





W. W. TARN Ilustrated by Margery Gill 
Oxford Novels for Children. 8s. 6d. net | 
‘* Imaginatively written, with kindly tou hes of humour, about Fiona I 
and her sez rch for treasure ina the mysterious and lovely Isle of Skve.”” i 
Kathleen Lines in ‘* Four to Fourteen”? | 
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THE LARK ON THE WING 
ELFRIDA VIPONT Illustrated by T. R. Freeman { 
8s. 6d. net 
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" eee the atm | here is gentle and deep fee ling.”’ | 
Times Literary Supplement " 
THE STAR RAIDERS 
DONALD SUDDABY Illustrated by Carl Haworth 
7s. 6d. net 
‘* Mr. Suddaby has read the earlier fantasies of H. G. Wells with profit, 
and knows how much more convincing the improbable is when it happens 
to probable characters. He paints a remarkable picture of beauty and 
terror, and . . . his most memorable book has humour and poetry.”” 
Times Literary Supplement 
— ~ ~ TL 
THE ADVENTURES OF CHUNKY j 
j 
LEILA BERG Illustrated by George Downs 
7s. 6d. net 
‘ Miss Berg is new to me, but after meeting Chunky | desire her better 
acquaintar ce. A book which has pers« nality, rich characterization, and 
an urbane style, is a rarity indeed. . . .”’ The Junior Bookshelf 
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BOSWELL’S LONDON JOURNAL 
17¢ ). 2-1763 
The Literary Event of the Century 
Now published from the original manuscript. Production of 
the book is worthy of its importance. 384 large demy 8vo pages } 
bound in blue cloth and stamped with Boswell’s family crest. 
Acomprehensive publisher's note gives the full and exact history 
of the discoveries. 2Is. 


Second Treasury of 


WORLD’S GREAT LETTERS 
edited by 


WALLACE BROCKWAY AND BART KEITH WINER 


This Mixed Mail-bag includes intimate exchanges and 
cycles of correspondence by famous men and women 
of history and the arts. 2\s. 


John Newton 
BERNARD MARTIN 


The first definitive life of John Newton, slave-trader, 
ship’s master, hymn-writer and preacher, to be pub- 
lished in our time. Illustrated. 21s. 


The Forsyte Saga 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 
* This edition is made notable by Anthony Gross’s illustrations 
which capture the subdued lyricism and muted irony of the 
book very brilliantly.”— Manchester Evening News. 


39 full page illustrations, 12 in full colour ; over 40 chapter-heads 
and tail-pieces ; bound in buckram ; 838 pp. 21s. 


Belles on Their Toes 
PF. B. GILBRETH and E. GILBRETH CAREY 


The authors continue the adventures of this remark- 
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The Younger Audience 


Reviewers of “juveniles” have been tending to exult of late over 
the increasing number of writers, normally addressing themselves 
to grown-up readers, who have turned to this more exacting field, 
I am not so sure that this is necessarily a good thing. True, if the 
author who has achieved a sufficiently high standard to satisfy the 
adult critics could accomplish the necessary shift of mind and catch 
the right note for younger ears, there would be hope that the 
standard of writing in children’s books might rise from its lament- 


ably low level. But—can he? I am prompted to this doubting 
attitude by the recent study of a number of books aimed at 
“children ” (our language does need a generic term which will not 


be an insult to males and females between the ages of nine and 
fourteen) by writers who have firmly established themselves at the 
parent level. Not all of these marksmen, not by any means all, hit 
the target. Some—I need not name them here—go remarkably 
wide of it ; at one moment all whimsy-whamsy, at another plunging 
into the wrong brand of realism so as either to terrify or repel. So— 
ne sutor ultra crepidam ? 

Yet the target is not always missed. An inner at least is scored 
at what is apparently a first attempt in this particular line, perhaps 
from an unexpected quarter—that of Iri$ Origo in her Giovanna and 
Jane (Cape, 7s. 6d.). I am sorry that I cannot recommend this to 
boys, for it is a girls’ book ; but intelligent girls should delight in it, 
The formula is at first sight depressingly familiar—lItalian girl visits 
England, English girl visits Italy—and although the mechanics of 
the swap-over are here originally contrived, this cannot altogether 
dispel one’s misgivings. It is with the arrival of the young ladies 
at their respective destinations that the sigh of relief bursts out. 
Neither Giovanna nor Jane was a “ jolly ” little girl, and in neither 
case were the hosts charming, avuncular, humorous or instructive, 
(The English hosts were in fact so downright nasty as almost to 
overdo the effect.; still, a great relief.) Both little girls—quite justi- 
fiably—bolted from their temporary homes and met with remarkable 
but credible adventures. And the writing is, of course, well above 
the “juvenile” level. 

For boys, Richard Church, a more practised hand at writing for 
young readers, has come forward with The Cave (Dent, 8s. 6d.). 
The title is explanatory, for the story is wholly concerned with the 
events of a single summer day during which a party of schoolboys 
made a secret, or almost secret, expedition into the local limestoné 
caverns. Mr. Church's boys are—not perhaps priggish, but certainly 
manly (loathsome word) and inclined to take themselves and their 
mutual relationships very seriously and to express themselves in 
set-piece phrases ; but the subterranean thrills and dungeon horrors 
are excitingly worked up—too excitingly, in fact, for those who, 
like myself, are discomfited by tunnels, narrow passages, mines, 
catacombs and the dark. 

Another author whom one associates with work aimed at an older 
audience is Ian Serraillier, though, of course, he has won his spurs 
among young people, too. His new book is called There's No 
Escape (Cape, 9s.). It is difficult to see the creator of Puff, Whacker 
and Moonsplinter or even the Weaver-birds in this straightforward 
tale of war-time adventure, but that is not the point. Mr. Serraillier 
has succeeded in changing his identity. The story spins merrily 
and at a good pace along the well-established Buchan-Strang-Sapper 
lines ; a man with secret papers to be got out of the enemy's country. 
a parachute drop, chase and counter-chase. Our side is at times 
almost too clever and the enemy almost too stupid, but so it has 
always been. 

Lastly, there is The Provost's Jewel, by Elisabeth Kyle (Peter 
Davies, 8s. 6d.), who is more of a young people’s writer, perhaps, 
than otherwise. As the title suggests, it is a Scottish story and a 
detective story ; and if both criminals and sleuths appear at times 
to be engaging in a contest of naiveté, it, too, runs smoothly and 
happily along. 

Yet, however brilliant the fiction, it is perhaps the real adventures 


that are the best after all. Erik Hesselberg, the navigator member 
of the Kon-Tiki party, has produced an imposing picture-book, 
Kon-Tiki and I (Allen and Unwin, 9s. 6d.), written and _illus- 


trated throughout in his own hand. Neither the letterpress nor the 
illustration is specifically suited to young people—too much showing- 
off in both; yet I have a suspicion that boys and girls will enjoy 


them very much. The epic story, however lightly and laughingly 
told, remains the epic story. 
And there is Maurice Collis’s Marco Polo (Faber, 8s. 6d.). The 


publishers, it seems, sought a life of Polo which young readers could 
enjoy as well as older. Mr. Collis says he has not for that reason 
written down or adapted his tone—and he certainly hasn't. One 
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hesitates just a little to include so advanced a book in a list for young 

ople; but then Polo's story is so magnificent in itself, and 
Mr. Collis’s general style is so unassuming, and after all one can 
trust the young reader to skip the occasional hard word (which 
Mr. Collis, indeed, might well have weeded out for him) and concen- 
trate on the adventures and descriptions. It would be a terrible 
pity it Kublai’s hunting-party or the battle ef the two thousand 
elephants should be missed by anyone capable of enjoying them. 
So let the book go in. 

A last word on that far from unimportant subject—illustrations. 
These seem to me nowadays to be either unnecessarily good or 
unnecessarily bad, according as a certain pretentiousness does or 
does not come off. The good old straightforward illustration of 
my young days seems to have disappeared. Why ? 

HILTON BROWN. 


Facts for Children 


Tue gap between “ lesson” and “ pleasure ” books has narrowed in 
the last twenty years Lesson books have become lively and attrac- 
tively produced ; pleasure books (as, indeed, in the adult world) 
now include much fact as well as fiction. Whether children get as 
sharp enjoyment from reading about the railway system as they do 
from reading The Wind in the Willows is doubtful ; but these factual 
books have the dignity of imparting information and they are also 
suitable for a wide range of ages, most of them having points to 
interest the adult as well. Many of them are linked in loose series 
which again falls into line with modern teaching. 


Two of the best historical books this autumn are from sequences. 


“The Story Biography Series,” published by Methuen at &s. 6d... 


has had some excellent reconstructions of the past ; and Hudson of 
Hudson's Bay is one of the best. The author is J. M. Scott, himself 
an Arctic explorer and mountaineer, and he has performed a tour 
de force in building such a lively narrative on such meagre facts. 
“The only period of Hudson’s life about which we have any 
reliable record extends from April 19th, 1607, to June 21st, 1611... . 
Four years is not much in the life of a man”; but.the gaps he fills 
in skilfully with general information about seafaring of the period 
his comments on the sailors illuminate many unpleasant episodes in 
the lives of the great Elizabethans—and with explanations from his 
own experience. The book is short and most readable. It is a pity 
that there is no map beyond Hudson's chart published in 1612. 

The Story of the Highway, by Agnes Allen (Faber, 9s. 6d.), is 
another of her reconstructions of social history. John and Margaret 
appear Once more at the village of Idingford ; and the schoolmaster 
is also there again to conduct them into the past. This time, how- 
ever, he has hurt his ankle; so they have to go alone—through a 
“time machine ™ that is like a large television set, into whose screen 
they step. Not much is made of this mechanical fantasy; the 
emphasis is on what is found inside the screen—men and women 
engaged in travel and transport from pre-history down to the early 
motoring age. As John and Margaret return from each period they 
converse with the schoolmaster about it. This is a pleasant method 
of learning social history, and the sense of the discomfort, isolation 
and dirt of the past, as well as of nineteenth-century bustle, is 
admirably conveyed. Perhaps the historical effects are sometimes 
a little strained: did they say “ Methinks” and “Know ye not 
that?” in 1830? But the general picture is sober and accurate, 
and the last chapter, a ride today in the schoolmaster’s car, links 
the present with the past. 

Oxford University Press is issuing two well-printed historical 
books at 8s. 6d. each. Hakluyt's Voyages is a selection of about 
three hundred pages, with spelling and punctuation modernised 
but no alteration in the wording. It is well supplied with maps, 
has a short note on the author and a glossary of unfamiliar terms, 
and is altogether a useful book except that the illustrations are 
poor and poorly reproduced. Robin Hood by Rosemary Sutcliff 
(one of the “Oxford Illustrated Classics” series) is an idealised, 
much refurbished version of the 1495 collection of stories written 
with a woman's eye for colour and prettiness in Nature. It is very 
readable—especially by girls—and is illustrated by C. Walter 
Hodges, not quite at his best. The Adventures of Baron Mun- 
chausen specially edited for children is published by Max Parrish 
ina flat volume at 8s. 6d. This publisher, too, gives a useful 
historical note—though on the back cover instead of incorporated 
in the book—but the coloured photography of scenes built up with 
Puppets is neither beautiful nor suitable for children, while the 
black and white work has humour but is adult in appeal. 
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Hildyard’s day. Miss Crawford says that “The Royal Family's 
build-up both at home and abroad never seems to me to be 
happy one. There is always an effort made to present them ag 
some sort of superhuman creation, above the run of Ordinary 


A new volume of the “ Power and Speed” series, issued by the 
Temple Press at 8s. 6d., is Modern Railways, by Brian Reed, who 
was once a railway engineer and has an astonishing knowledge of 
railway-building all over the world. The book is of the flat picture- 
book type and is lavishly illustrated with photographs and plans ; 
but it is no book for the young. The subject is exhaustively treated 
from an adult angle; simple mathematics are sometimes needed ; 
the type, though well-margined, is solidly arranged. Chapters include 
such subjects as railway-building, mofive-power and traffic opera- 
tion ; and examples are taken from Switzerland, the Andes, Africa, 
and, indeed, the most remote places, as well as from Britain. The 
reader finishes with a sense of the enormous body of knowledge 
that goes to make a railway-system, and his enjoyment of travel 
should be greatly heightened—if he manages to digest the technical 
details. 

Fire !, by Marie Neurath (6s.), one of the “colour books for 
children" published by Max Parrish, js an attempt to explain the 
working of a fire-brigade and is aimed at “ young children.” It 
is doubtful if the young will follow the intricacies of the fire-alarm 
cog-wheel, but the general picture will be clear. Each page has the 
minimum of type, with diagrammatic illustrations in mixed colour 
of the event described This is a book with only a mild kind of 
interest—unless the “ young children” make fantasies of their own 
from the pictures, which is likely—but it is a pleasant piece of 
book-production 

Three new nature books are inexpensive, plentifully illustrated 
and fairly informative. Two companion volumes (Blackie, 3s. 6d. 
each) are British Wild Animals, by Isobel St. Vincent, with pictures 
by Helen Haywood, and Birds of the Hill, Moor and Marsh, written 
and illustrated by Eric Tansley. In each there is an illustration to 
every page, with eight colour plates and drawings at the end show- 
ing comparative sizes. The first is more wordy and juvenile in 
tone : but both should be useful to the beginner. Life in Pond and 
Stream, by Richard Morse, iHustrated by E. A. R. Ennion (Oxford 
University Press, 3s.), is a smaller book with coloured plates only 
and a longer text. It deals with flowers, molluscs, insects and so on ; 
its tone is more adult than infantile GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


A Governess’s Story 


The Little Princesses. By Marion Crawford, (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuts is an unusually readable, amusing and intimate book about 
the household of the former Duke and Duchess of York and the 
present King and Queen during the seventeen years in which Miss 
Crawford (“ Crawfie.”) was the geverness and friend of Princess 
Elizabeth and Princess Margaret. It is not at all in the conventional 
tradition of royal biography. If Miss Hildyard (“ Tilla”), who 
looked after Queen Victoria’s daughters, had laid aside her 
Proverbial Philosophy to write anything so outspoken—and found 
a publisher daring enough to print it—she would probably have 
been ceremoniously drummed out of the Brigade of Governesses 
(had such a body existed) or at least incurred some grave mark of 
displeasure. As it is, there may still be patriotic and loyal folk 
who will think that Miss Crawford has revealed too much. But, 
then, the times have utterly and completely changed since Miss 
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people.” Her book may be taken as an attempt to redress the 
balance ; and if it is to be done at all, certainly it had best be 
done in this way—affectionately, respectfully and with an unexpected 
salting of wit and intelligence.* There are probably a few inaccura- 
cies (did Miss Crawford and her charges really read “ all Scott” 
in one autumn ?), and some of the chatter might have been further 
pruned, but the net result may well be a new appreciation of the 
members of the Royal Family as human beings, of the difficulties 
surrounding them (“Life in a palace rather resembles camping in 
a museum ”), and of the courage and determination with which these 
difficulties are surmounted. The book is excellently illustrated, and 
despite the disapproving sniffs, it deserves to be widely read, not 
only by women. D. H. 


Puppets 
The Puppet Book. Edited by L. V. Wall. 


Tuts book, written by members of the Educational Puppetry Associa- 
tion, will be welcomed both by those already interested and by 
all beginners in this field. The first part is confined entirely to 
the educational aspect, and should convince the sceptical of the 
great possibilities of puppets in this direction. Parts II and III have 
a wider appeal, and offer valuable elementary guidance to anyone 
taking up any branch of puppetry. Detailed descriptions, with 
diagrams, are given of the making and manipulation of marionettes, 
shadow, rod and glove puppets, as well as flat figures, with their 
various types of theatre. The artistic possibilities of glove 
puppets do not seem to have been quite fully appreciated. 
There are some useful hints on play-writing for the puppet 
stage, but the rather lengthy appendix consisting largely of 
plays written by children might have been omitted without 
detracting in any way from the usefulness of the book. Some of 
the plays which have been included could have been used as 
examples of how nor to write a puppet play, the scenes being 
far too short and involving numerous intervals which destroy the 
illusion and make “slick” production, so essential to a puppet 
play, quite impossible. The book is well illustrated throughout by 
photographs and diagrams. N. S. M. 


(Faber. 218.) 


Seen From A Hilltop 


Now from this island, high 
Suspended in the sky, 

I see the village below, 

Far away, long ago, 

A clear pictorial map 

Lying in the downs’ lap. 

The illuminating sun 

Lays his gold leaf upon 
Cottage and church and farm, 
Miniature meadows, warm 
Brown acres ribbed by plow, 
Haystack and hedgerow, 
White roads, clustering timber, 
Green, brown, and umber, 
The covered Roman camp 
Small as a postage stamp, 

Far away, long ago. 


Look, it is as though 
The old cartographer 
Having with love and care 
Drawn his bright map 
Had then fallen asleep, 
Unflowing from his hand 
The legends he had planned: 
Here dwelleth man. Here browse 
By day an hundred cows. 
Here lovers, paire by paire, 
Frequent the evening aire. 
Here be horses and carts, 
Strong sinews, breaking hearts. 
{an this moon-haunted dale 
Plaineth the nightingale. 

GERALD BULLBTT. 
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New Books 
for children | 


MALCOLM SAVILLE 
The Sign of the Alpine Rose 


The Jillies family spend their holiday among | 
the glorious mountains of Austria, and have | 
their most thrilling adventure. 7s. 6d. net. | 
‘Exciting and skilful.—Western Mail. 

‘An exciting, well-written adventure story by an author 
who takes pains to make his location and characters 
real.’.— Weekly Scotsman. 


KATHLEEN FIDLER | 


I Rode with the Covenanters | 


A historical novel for children that tells of a 
Scottish rising in 1666. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘The story is told in the first person very much in the | 
Stevenson tradition . . . and has atmosphere and ex- | 
excitement.’—Times. Lit. Sup. 


GUNBY HADATH | 


No Robbery 


A new yarn for boys by the author of What’s 
in a Name? and many other favourite books. 
6s. net. 


MARY GERVAISE 
Ponies and Holidays 


A Dartmoor holiday, with ponies to ride, 
and many exciting incidents. This sequel to 
A Pony of Your Own makes a magnificent 
present to all young horse riders. 6s. net. 


JANE SHAW 
The Moochers 


An amusing but exciting school story for 
girls up to fourteen. Js. net. 
* Well and freshly told..— Manchester Guardian Weekly. 


Lutterworth Press 
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THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE 


A magnificent new novel by the author of Murder 
Most Royal, etc. It is the realistic, colourful story 
of Jane Shore, mistress of Edward IV, who was in 
turn humble mercer’s daughter, goldsmith’s wife, 
publicly proclaimed harlot, 


royal favourite, 





prisoner and beggar-woman. 10/6 
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Reviews of the Week 


The Revelations of Boswell 


Boswell’s London Journal, 1762-1763. 
original manuscript with introduction and notes by Frederick A. 
Pottle. 218.) 


In Professor C. C. Abbott's catalogue of the papers found at Fetter- 
cairn House in 1930-31 there is a selection headed “Seven Major 
Boswell MSS.,” and the first item in this section is described as 
“ Journal from the time of my leaving Scotland, 15th Novr., 1762.” 
“ The top page was browned,” wrote Professor Abbott in describing 
his discovery, “ but when I looked at the writing there I knew it 
at once for Boswell’s, and stared in excited astonishment at the 
truth. The manuscript seemed to be complete ; it was certainly in 
excellent preservation.” Now that the whole vast collection of 
Bosvglliana has been assembled at Yale and that plans for publica- 
tion have been determined, it is fitting that this manuscript should 
be selected as the first faScicule of the Boswellian corpus. 

To Johnsonians the special interest of the book lies in its entries 
from May 16th, 1765, onwards. Here will be found the immediate 
record of the earliest meetings between Johnson and Boswell. After 
reporting Tom Davies's joke about “coming from Scotland,” 
Boswell goes on to record his first impression of Johnson: 

“Mr. Johnson is a man of most dreadful appearance. He is a 
very big man, is troubled with sore eyes, the palsy, and the King’s 
evil. He is very slovenly in his dress and speaks with a most uncouth 
voice. Yet his great knowledge and strength of expression command 
vast respect and render him very excellent company. He has great 
humour and is a worthy man. But his dogmatical roughness of 
manners is disagreeable. I shall mark what | remember of his 
conversation.” 

Boswell’s memory was tenacious, and in the margin of his 
journal he noted addenda which were expanded in the Life, e.g., 


Now first published from the 


(Heinemann. 


“Mem. Garrick refusing an order to Mrs. Williams, etc.” Occa- 
sionally an interesting textual correction is brought to light. Thus 
in the Life we read: “I would recommend to every man whose 


faith is yet unsettled Grotius, Dr. Pearson and Dr. Clarke”; but 
in the Journal: “1. would recommend Grotius, Dr. Pearse on 
Miracles and Dr. Clarke.” Clearly “ Pearson” is a corruption 
As Professor Pottle points out in a footnote, Zachary Pearce, Bishop 
of Rochester, who had supplied Johnson with some etymologies for 
his dictionary, wrote a work on miracles which was published in 
1729 

Johnson apart, the Journal presents a lively picture of the various 
forms of entertainment open to the visitor to London in 1762. 
Being filled with an enthusiasm for a commission in the Guards, 
Boswell was assiduous in attending routs at the Duchess of 
Northumberland’s and other great houses ; he also frequented the 
City coffee-houses At Child's, in particular, he was “ serenely 
happy,” feeling himself to be another Spectator. On Christmas 
Day, 1762, he entered Child's after attending service at St. Paul's, 
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where he had “ fervently adored the God of goodness and mercy.” 
Little was passing in the coffee-house, but Boswell nevertheless 
thought it worth while to record a dialogue: 

First Crrizen: Why, here is the bill of mortality. 
Doctor ? 

PHysiciaN: Why, I don’t know. 

First Citizen: I'm sure it is not. Sixteen only died of cholics! | 

dare say you have killed as many yourself. 

SECOND CITIZEN: Ay, and hanged but three! 
ha! ha! 

On the same day Boswell dined with Davies, and for the first 
time met Robert Dodsley and Oliver Goldsmith. It was * quite a 
literary dinner,” and Boswell noted that Goldsmith was “ a curious, 
odd, pedantic fellow with some genius.” There were other scenes 
of London life which had an irresistible attraction for Boswell. He 
went to Newgate and in the cells saw two convicted thieves, Paul 
Lewis and Hannah Diego. Hannah was “a big unconcerned 
being,” but Paul was genteel and spirited, “ just a Macheath.” On 
the following day Boswell had “a sort of horrid eagerness ™ to see 
the execution. He joined the “ prodigious crowd” of spectators, 
but was “most terribly shocked and thrown into a very deep 
melancholy.” Similarly, when he visited the Cockpit, he was 
shocked to see the distraction and anxiety of the betters and was 
sorry for the poor cocks. 

The House of Commons was visited more than once. On his first 
visit Boswell’s respect for it was greatly abated by the tumultuous- 
ness of the scene, but when on another occasion he heard Mr. Pitt 
speak on the Cider Bill, “then indeed I heard oratory.” And 
characteristically he adds: “ He kindled an ardour in my breast 
to distinguish myself as he did.” 

“ At night I strolled in the Park and took the first whore I met.” 
Entries of this kind recur throughout the Journal, and frequently 
the circumstances of the meeting are recorded with the frankness 
and particularity which booksellers’ catalogues conventionally 
describe as “ curious.” These portions of the Journal will no doubt 
receive a disproportionat measure of general comment and 
publicity, but they will come as no surprise to those who are familiar 
with the revelations contained in the Isham Papers already published 
On the first page of his Journal Boswell wrote: 

“T have determined to keep a daily journal in which I shall set 
down my various sentiments and my various conduct It will 
give me a habit of application and improve me in expression.” 

On the last page, after recording an amorous encounter in the 
Strand, he noted: “In strict morality, illicit love is always wrong.” 
Boswell was not insincere ; but strictness was beyond him. 

S. C. Rosperts 
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Victorian Fiction 
Alan Walbank. 


Queens of the Circulating Library. By (Evans. 


12s. 6d.) 


Mr. WALBANK mixe? Three Ideas, to the disadvantage of them all. 
He presents, as the central feature of his book, an anthology of 
excerpts from the novels of nine popular female writers active 
between (approximately) 1850 and 1900. The specimens chosen are 
not short stories ; they are episodes from—for the most part—full- 
length novels, selected as representative of their author's individual 
and developing style. Each group of excerpts is prefaced by a 
short commentary, summarising the career and achievement of the 
lady about to be anthologised. 

Idea Number One is, therefore, to convey to a generation 
unfamiliar with the most widely read novels of the last part of the 
nineteenth century the flavour of these well-loved fictions—an Idea 
which, as Ideas go, is respectable if unobtrusive. But, having 
collected his extracts, Mr. Walbank devises a catchpenny title (which 
introduces a new element into the whole affair) and embellishes his 
book with endpapers showing facsimiles of miscellaheous advertise- 
ments from the insides of XIX Century “ cheaps,” and with repro- 
ductions of pictorial yellow-back covers and period illustrations. 
These embellishments can only be intended to raise a smile, or to 
tickle the Schwdrmerei for “ madly quaint Victorianism.” Is Idea 
Number Two to guy the writers, the novels and the novel readers 
of a century to half a century ago ? Probably not, in so blunt a 
sense ; but one cannot fail to be struck by the incongruity of careful 
anthologising and graphic giggles. 

The Third Idea (about which there is no ambiguity) is implicit in 
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A HISTORY OF 
the English People 


R. J. MITCHELL and M. D. R. LEYS 


“The authors have dug deep and most profitably in 
the mines still too much neglected, the immense bulk 
of material issued by local archeological societies and 
the records of quarter sessions. The illustrations are a 
ig of beauty, stretching from illuminated medieval 
nuscripts down to George Stubbs and John Leach, 
while the indexes, by subject and place-name, are 
enough to show that there is something here for nearly 
every human interest.”—Times Literary Supplement 


This rich and delightful miscellany about our past.” 
Sir John Squire, Illustrated London News. 27s. 6d. net 


A West-India Fortune 
RICHARD PARES 


The Pinney family owned sugar plantations in the 
West Indies for nearly 200 years; and a remarkable 
collection of their personal and business records has 
been preserved. In telling their story, Richard Pares 
gives vivid pictures of, for example, life in a business 
house in Bristol at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, as well as numerous descriptions of the buying 
and working of plantations and the treatment of the 
slaves who worked on them. 2/s. net 
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THE NATION’S PICTURES 

Anthony Blunt and Margaret Whinney. The 
editors of this book have included no less than 
thirty five of our national and municipal collections. 
A history of each gallery and an account of its 
contents make this the most comprehensive guide 
of its kind yet published. 127 illustrations. 18s. 


A WALK TO AN ANT HILL 

AND OTHER ESSAYS. Frans G. Bengtsson. 
Essays of charm, distinction and learning, by one 
of the foremost Swedish men of letters. 12s. 6d. 


MILL ON BENTHAM & COLERIDGE 
F. R. Leavis (Editor). The reappearance of these 
famous essays affords Dr. Leavis the occasion, in 
his substantial introduction, for a brilliant exposi- 
tion of their importance to any understanding of 
the central beliefs of Victorian England. 7s. 6d. 


NUMBER THREE St. JAMES’S STREET 
H. Warner Allen. Written by one of the best- 
known authorities on wine, this book is both a 
living record of social history and a striking picture 
of the most genial of trades. Iustrated. 12s. 6d. 
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Not All Vanity 
AGNES DE STOECKL 


Edited by George Kinnaird these reminiscences 
tell a sparkling story of the great years of 
European society. The Baroness de Stoeckl 
begins her memoirs with an account of her 
mother’s Parisian Salon of the seventies and 

ranges from London to St. Petersburg up to the 
harsher realities of to-day. Illustrated. 18s. net 





Before the Curtain 
THOMAS PRESTON 


Diplomat and musician, Thomas Preston’s 
personal story is full of varied adventures colour- 
ed with much unique information as witness 
him being the only British official in the area 
of Ekaterinburg when the Tsar was murdered. 

Illustrated. 18s. net 





v r T 9 ~™ ad 
The Traveller’s Tree 
A journey through the Caribbean Islands 

PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 


This book is written with a rare historical veri- 
similitude and with a most observant eye for 
} the outstanding modern characteristics both of 
the geographical features and of the colourful 
Illustrated 

2|s. net 


populations of the varied islands. 
by A. Costa. 


Cambridge and 
S 


Elsewhere 
SIR WILLIAM C. DAMPIER 
(formerly Whetham), F.R.S. 


Sir William’s vista of more than seventy years 
provides a remarkable panorama of university 
life and of International science. Illustrated. 

10s. 6d. net 


In the Days 
of His Youth 


LORD GORELL 


This new collection of Lord Gorell’s poems 
contains a long devotional piece and many 
lyrics in a wide range of subject and styie. 

7s. 6d. net 
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success. Nor were those which followed it. She became a best. 


seller with Barabbas, her seventh novel. 


the book's title. Mr. Walbank wishes to demonstrate that the novel 
of 1850 to 1900 was mainly a product of Circulating-Library auto- 
cracy ; that what Mudie and Smith approved found a wide circula- 





tion ; that what they disapproved was gravely handicapped, if not 
blanketed altogether. He further suggests that a predominance of 
female novel-writers developed under Mudie-Smith auspices, and 
ruled the realm of popular fiction so long as library-despotism lasted. 
Now this Third Idea is the most fundamental of the three, and in 
developing it Mr. Walbank makes a number of disputable statements. 
“The immense popularity of the works of Sir Walter Scott forced 

up the price of newly published novels to a guinea and a half for 


the customary three volumes 

“Only the upper classes could afford to buy new fiction, , 
A great market of readers remained virtually untouched. One way 
to reach it was the issue of novels in parts or numbers at a shilling 
a month and shilling numbers certainly attracted the lower 
middle-class reader. But there was a large public that considered 
such productions low and uncultivated, yet still remained outside 
the pale of 31s. 6d. novel buyers. For this intermediate class C. I 
Mudie opened in 1842 his Select Library. For a subscription of 


one guinea a year he offered an opportunity to read any and every 
three-volume novel that he kept in stock.” 

These sentences imply (1) that prior to Waverley, novels were in 
three volumes ; (2) that with Scott's emergence as a large-scale seller 
the price of a three-decker rose to 31s. 6d. ; (3) that part-issues were 
designed to attract the lower middle class; (4) that no Lending 
Library existed prior to 1842; (5) that for one guinea a year a 
Mudie subscriber could take from the Library three volumes at 
a time. 

The facts are otherwise. (1) Prior to Waverley, novels were in 
anything from one to eight volumes. (2) Scott’s first two novels 
were published at 21s. for three volumes ; his next at 28s. for four 
volumes ; his next at 24s. for three volumes ; his next three at 32s. 
for four volumes (and so on for other novelists also). (3) Part 
issues were provoked by the fashion for illustrated fiction, and to 
meet a demand from the provinces for serial entertainment in the 
place of long-delayed deliveries of boarded or cloth volumes by 
“novel distributors.” (4) Lending Libraries were numerous in 
London and in provincial towns from the mid-eighteenth century 
onwards—as also, one may add, were female novelists. (5) One 
guinea a year entitled a subscriber to one volume only at any one 
time. Consequently your three-decker, for complete perusal, meant 
three personal visits or a three-guinea subscription. 


In addition to these (and other) mistaken readings of publishing 
history, Mr. Walbank, a prisoner of his book’s flamboyant title, is 
constrained to misrepresent certain aspects of authorship. (1) 
Charlotte Yonge was not primarily a Library author and does not 
belong in this galére. She wrote (I think) two novels only in more 
than two volumes ; was published almost exclusively at 6s.a volume ; 
and, as experience has taught me, rarely appears in secondhand 
condition carrying library labels. (2) Mrs. Oliphant had a big 
reputation as “ The author of Margaret Maitland ” before she wrote 
the Carlingford series. This series (the novels appeared anony- 
mously) made her a second and parallel reputation. (3) Corelli's 
first book, The Romance of Two Worlds, was not an enormous 
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| Paul de Kruif 
LIFE AMONG THE 
DOCTORS 


Pau! Kruif has immortalized the past 
glories of doctors, reported their achieve- 
and worked with them in their efforts 
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Looking back, after all this, on Mr. Walbank’s Three Ideas, we 
can approve his anthology as a collection of intelligently chosen 
extracts ; we can enjoy his illustrations, irrélevant—indeed, incon- 
gruous—though they are to the text of his book ; but we are com. 
pelled to maintain that, because the historical basis of his main 
argument is faulty, that argument—and the queenly thrones on 
which he installs the ladies of his choice—are built on sand and 


cannot endure. MICHAEL SADLEtR. 
New Novels 

The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone. By Tennessee Williams, 
(Lehmann. 7s. 6d.) 

A Rage to Live. By John O'Hara. (Cresset Press. 1s.) 

Grasping the Viper. By Hervé Bazin, Translated by W. J. Strachan, 
(Secker and W arburg. 8s. 6d.) 

Dead Man Over All. By Walter Allen. (Michael Joseph. 10s, 6d.) 

REMEMBERING the taste in my mouth of what was irreducibly vulgar 


in A Streetcar Named Desire, | opened The Roman Spring of Mrs 
Stone with some suspicion. The suspicion, it turned out, was un- 
deserved, or very nearly: this is a delicately wrought essay in 
fiction, whose Jamesian overtones vibrate with admirable discretion 
above echoes of Colette. Briefly, it is the story of an ageing woman, 
intelligent and serious enough, who wants to be loved by a young 
man in order to regain a purpose in life and who seems destined 
for a degraded and perhaps sticky end. Something of vulgarity—a 
raw failure in taste—is evident, I think, in part of the theme itself 
and in such contrasts as that implied in the crude and overbearing 
American candour of Meg Bishop’s analysis of Mrs. Stone's case, 
but even with this handicap Mr. Tennessee Williams’s conte comes 
off with shrewdly calculated and memorable force. The story is 
really “ written,” that is, and often extremely well written—unlike, 
for instance, Mr. John O'Hara's new novel of 600 closely printed 
pages, which also seeks to convey an image of feminine obsession 
but tries to get to grips with what is involved in it by mere repetition. 

Mrs. Stone is a retired actress — a widow. With only extreme 
good looks and a second-rate talent, she had made an impressive 
success Of her stage career, and had apparently denied herself love, 
passion, knowledge of herself or growth of any sort in clinging 
tenaciously to success. She had abandoned the stage after an 
embittering failure as Juliet. In Rome after the war, she shuns 
American tourists, drifts about the empty rooms or the terrace of he 
palazzo, engages beautiful young men as her escorts but not as 
lovers, and is devoured by something between middle-aged boredom 
and an all but Pascalian horror. Then, having with faint but uneasy 
amusement held him off for a time, Mrs. Stone yields avidly to 
the gigolo strategy of Paolo, the most handsome of her escorts 
Her Roman spring—her Indian summer—holds all and more than 
all the cruelty of time’s revenges. Mr. Tennessee Williams is, | 
suppose, entirely logical in rounding off the scene of the woman's 
grotesque humiliation with a hint of the depravity still to come, 
but this is essentially the logic, it seems to me, of the coup de 
thédtre. Together with moments of deep perception in the story 
there are, indeed, quite a few passages of theatrical shoddiness which 
make one question its complete imaginative sincerity. This apart, 
Mr. Tennessee Williams's performance as a whole is much to be 
admired. 


Mr. O’Hara’s energy and industry in his new novel are similarly 
to be admired, though his effect is altogether less striking. His 
Appointment in Samarra was one of those not particularly good 
books which are nevertheless important in a literary-historical sense 
It sign-posted, after all, a tough and sexy fashion in the novel 
which still persists pretty vigorously, though for the most part on a 
rather lower level. A Rage to Live does not, I fear, sign-post any- 
thing. It is a long, crowded and sprawling history of a group ol 
more or less solid citizens in a Pennsylvanian town and of the 
appetites of Grace Caldwell, whose zest for life was characterised 
even in childhood by gusts of sexual lust. Grace belonged to 4 
leading family in Fort Penn, she was intelligent, admired and 
respected, she made the happiest of marriages, had three children 
and loved no man except her husband, but when passion incon- 
tinently seized her she just couldn't say no. Nor, indeed, could 
anybody else in Fort Penn. The reiterated conversational delight in 
this novel in the pleasures of the bed is silly and tedious. Most of 
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Completion of the new 
Everyman's 
Encyclopaedia 
with publication of 
Vol. 11 (Spitiiatism) aNd Vol. 12 (ce Zymotic) 
on Dec. 14 


9,000,000 WORDS 
12/- PER VOL. 


SPECTATOR, 


12 VYoLumes - 
2,500 ILLUSTRATIONS - 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW says: ‘Eminently readable 

amazingly comprehensive .. accurate information. , 
the kind of work of reference any student or indeed any 
educated reader may rejoice to have on his shelf.’ 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH says: ‘Easy to handle, 
clearly printed, containing information on the whole field 
of human knowledge, it is a perfect reference book,’ 


Everyman's 
Encyclopaedia 


is to be seen and bought at all Bookshops 


A prospectus ts available from booksellers or from the publishers 


J. M. DENT AN YNS LTD. BEDFORD STREET LONDON W.C.2 
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A RAGE TO LIVE By JOHN O°HARA 


* John O'Hara is bound to shock, excite, exasperate, and com- 
LIONEL HALE, Observer. 


SVAN 


pel readers with A Rage to Live.” 
* Addressing readers. the right readers, | commend to them a 
Mr. O'Hara's technique is 
Vanchester Guardian. 15/- 


tremendously vigorous book. . . . 
brilliant. He is a great artist.” 


THE FUEL OF THE FIRE 
By DOUGLAS GRANT 


the work of a man of 
“ Sensitive and im- 


“ \ war book in the best tradition . . . 
unusual qualities.”—-Evening Standard. 
winative.””—HAROLD NICOLSON. “ The work of.a real writer.” 

New Statesman. RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY. 12/6 


THE CREST ON THE SILVER 

By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
* A great deal of experience has been collected into this book, 
experience of a significant kind, and dealt with by a sensitive 


intelligence, The writing is unusually fine.” EDWIN MUIR, 
Observer. 15/- 


KILLERS OF THE DREAM 
By LILLIAN SMITH 


\ passionate plea for tolerance and decen« vy in rac ial relations.” 
Vanchester Lvening News. 12/6 


THE GUALELESS TROUT 

By H. B. MeCASKIE 
‘For the angler, a promise of unadulterated pleasure ; 
r the lover of literature a work of gentle quality closely 
pproaching in spirit the charm of that fisherman’s Ibid 


he Compleat Angler. Is it too much to believe that here is a 
Bournemouth Daily Echo. 9/6 
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| Fortune’s Finger 
| These new short stories show how ‘ fortune’s finger’ intervenes in the 


| Bledgrave Hall 


| Anew story, by the author of The /welfth, which Sir William Beach Thomas 


| Return from Utopia 


Inward Companion WALTER DE LA MARE 
Of these new poems, Lord David Cecil says, ‘ Surely of all living English 
writers, Mr. Walter de la Mare’s fame is most likely to endure. . . . He 
is always concerned with what is ultimately significant in any age or society.’ 
—Observer. Book Society Recommendation. 8,6 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME 
fate of a human being. 9/6 

crime and detection 
KNAVE TAKES QUEEN, by PETER CHEYNEY (9 6) ; MURDER WILL 
OUT, by Roy Vickers (9/6); A TOMB WITH A VIEW, by LANCE 


| SIEVEKING (10 6) ; DEATH HAS TWO DOORS, by Vicars BELL (8 6). 


J. K. STANFORD 


describes as ‘a model worthy of comparison with The Snow Goose.’ 
Iilustrated 8,6 


RICHARD LAW 


* One of the outstanding younger Conservatives presents at once a careful 
examination of the main political and economic streams of our civilisation 
and a burningly sincere personal avowal of faith. The Utopia Mr. Law 
warns against is the materialists’ goal of the “ farmyard State ”.’— Yorkshire 
Post. 12.6 


Peacocks in Paradise ELISABETH INGLIS-JONES 
The romantic but authentic story of a House—its owners and the Elysium 
they built there, in the mountains of Wales, in the 18th century. 

Fully illustrated 18/- 


Settlers edited by JOUN HALE 
Here, from the letters and journals of pioneer men and women, is a vivid 
picture of early settlement life in Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
New Zealand. 


With contemporary illustrations and maps 25,- 
Invitation to Morocco ROM LANDAU 
‘A great, bubbling vat of personal experiences, in which one can dip with 


a ladle for hours on end and still bring up something new.’—New Statesman. 
With 40 photographs 18/- 


The Life of Dr. John Radeliffe 1652-1714 

CAMPBELL R. HONE: 
The first thorough biography of Oxford’s fascinating and flamboyant | 
benefactor. Well illustrated 15/- | 
A Country Scrap-Book LILIAS RIDER HAGGARD 
* Full of that rustic wisdom, that sharp observation of the natural scene 
and that deep instinctive love of country life that we have come to expect 
Country Life 


WILFRED PETTITT. 126 


from her . . . how well she writes !’°—Howard Spring : 


Illustrated by 


card games 
THE POKER GAME COMPLETE (126); THE COMPLETE 
BOOK OF PATIENCE (126); CONTRACT BRIDGE HANDS 
played by Ewart Kempson (716); CONTRACT BRIDGE FOR 
BEGINNERS, by JOSEPHINE CULBERTSON (7 6); CULBERTSON ON 
CANASTA § (4/6). 
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Christmas Presents 


Operation Heartbreak 
DUFF COOPER. 8/6 


STEPHEN POTTER. 6/- 


Lifemanship 
Gamesmanship stiri Porrer. 6/- 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
COLLECTED POEMS. | 18/- 


(2/0 pages 


Food for Pleasure Anthology of Recipes 
RUTH LOWINSKY. 7/6 


Elephant Bill J. H. WILLIAMS. 18/- 


A Generation on Trial 


(The Alger Hiss trials) ALISTAIR COOKE. 12/6 


Both in the 
REYNARD LIBRARY 


21/- each 


Johnson 
Goldsmith 


Sailing Alone Around 
the World JOSHUA SLOCUM. 8/6 


The Dolphin in the Wood 


RALPH BATES. 10/6 


Edmund Blunden 


SELECTED PROSE & POETRY. _ 15/- 


ERIC LINKLATER. 8/6 


Mr. Byculla 


Sealskin Trousers 
ERIC LINKLATER. 4/- 


Love Story RUTH McKENNEY. 12/6 


The Novels of Peacock 


Edited by DAVID GARNETT. 18/- 


Praeterita 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. 15/- 


A Stranger on the Stair 


CHAPMAN MORTIMER. 8/6 


The Complete Plays of 
Henry James 5; 


Last Essays G. M. YOUNG. 9/6 


Rupert Hart-Davis 
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the book is in the form of dialogue—American dialogue—whose 
occasionally vigorous accents are lost in a waste of unselective words 
Mr. O'Hara has, up to a point, both narrative strength and ingenuity, 
but is carried no farther than a repetitious mode of one-eyed 
naturalism will take him. 

Grasping the Viper, which gives the impression of having been 
very well translated, is written by a great-nephew of René Bazin. 
How much of its ambiguously piquant quality will be apparent to 
a reader unversed in French literary politics | am not sure. It js 
though immature as fiction, a funny and sometimes cruel book, done 
with deliberately coarse vigour and a hard, facetious wit. The 
narrator describes his childhood in the 1920s in a fantastic house. 
hold on the border of Brittany and Maine. Known as Firebrand, 
he is the second and most horrific of the three sons of Mme. Rezeau 
who returns from China in order to impose upon them a mean, 
brutal and lunatic system of authority. Referred to by her children 
as “La Folle” and “La Cochonne,” she becomes Folcoche in 
the appalling Firebrand’s narration. He loathes her with an un- 
governable and blasphemous loathing. The point of the story is 
that he slowly begins to recognise himself in Folcoche. His outsize 
ears, his dry hair, his nutcracker chin, scorn for the feeble, suspicion 
of kindness, spirit of contradiction, taste for brawling, for tart fruits 
and phrases—“ there’s no feeling, no feature of my character or 
face, that I cannot find in her.” The discovery lends an extra dose 
of virulence to Firebrand’s cynicism and a frostier venom to M. 
Bazin’s apostrophical style. 

Mr. Walter Allen’s novel is carefully, almost too carefully, com- 
posed round an intelligent idea. In a story whose action covers 
four days in the year 1940 he contrasts the respective moralities 
of three generations of an industrial family in a Midland town, and 
discovers a source of personal failure or disaster at the present time 
in the idealisation of Victorian standards. Eric Norby, his ineffectual 
hero, the grandson of the righteous, radical, evangelical founder of 
the firm, is well conceived but less well executed. It is so, I think, 
with most of the other characters in the book, though Alison, 
Eric’s wife, seems to me without substance at all. Almost everything 
that happens in the story is credible, the Black Country atmosphere 
and the atmosphere of the Norby works are both touched in neatly 
and persuasively, and the light descriptive phrases carry an acute 
edge. But the story itself has too little life. R. D. CHARQUES. 


A Country woman’s Creed 


A Country Scrap-Book. By Lilias Rider Haggard, (I aber, 12s. 6d,) 


Tuts is a collection of writings about the country, many of which 
have appeared before. They are about personal experiences during 
the war, work and persons and places, and they show a love and 
observation of Nature that lures the reader on. Occasional passages 
of history drift in naturally enough, though there is a tendency 
in these to condense too much for real accuracy ; it is notoriously 
difficult to convey a large number of facts occurring over a long 
space of time in a very few words. But the general effect is to 
show a width of knowledge that buiids up a personality, someone 
who when asked, “ Don’t you feel lonely down here ? ” answered, 
“ No—not with the river.” 

To readers of the older generation the descriptions of Miss Rider 
Haggard’s childhood and members of her family will be of particular 
interest because they give a background to those thrilling characters 
and scenes from the books of Sir Rider Haggard which coloured 
their childhood. The application to the fuel office for several 
different kinds of coal (for the several different kinds of furnace) 
shows the solid comfort that awaited Leo and Holly if ever they 
came home, and underlines their courage in facing hardship. But 
Miss Rider Haggard will be enjoyed for herself by everyone who 
appreciates country life and the philosophy that lies behind a quiet 
acceptance of birth and growth and death and an absorbed pre- 
occupation with their processes, “a natural wealth and a tangible 
achievement.” 

The fact that the shadow of war hung over every event com- 
plicated all the details of their lives ; but in spite of sorrow and 
anxiety, that world had some elements of greater happiness that 
this one in which we new live. A gulf lies between the two—and 
this dates some of the writing. Although the elemental desires 
remain the same, “beauty and peace and work and the deaf 
familiarity that means home,” the threat to these rich and rare 
things is greater than ever, and we are more aware of the millions 
who have never known them. Tie pictures are as real and illu 
minating as the text HELEN FitTZRANDOL?PH 
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Two classic conversion stories: 
The Confessions of 
St. Augustine 


A new translation by F. J. Sheed 
“ Mr. Sheed’s translation brings out the full meaning of the 
original, and in an author so full of subtle nuances and 
glittering phrases that defy a rendering, that is an achieve- | 





Church Times 
10 6 net 


ment. 


Apologia Pro Vita Sua 


By John Henry Newman 

With an introduction by Maisie Ward 
“It will not supersede the Oxford edition of 1913 .. . but it 
is the more readable from the omission of that apparatus 
criticus and it is enriched by Miss Maisie Ward's succinct and 
skilful introduction.” Church Times 


7/6 net 


And a modern one: 


Roman Road 
By George Lamb 


This book may, we feel, have something of the value for us 
that Augustine and Newman had for their contemporaries, 
for Mr. Lamb, writing of his desperately honest search for 
truth, has also given us a vividly personal illumination of the 
great commonplaces in the experience of our generation, so 
that we see in his life, much of our own. 

7/6 net 
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Ideal Christmas Gift “Books 


A SHORT TROT WITH 

A CULTURED 

MIND Patrick Campbell 
Illustrated by Ronald Searle, ‘this hilarious partnership 
continues,’ Times Literary Supplement. 

CHINESE 

WHITE Burgess Drake 


A Book Society Recommendation. 

rhe story of a British Intelligence officer and a Chinese danc- 
ing girl in war-time China. ‘ Mr. Burgess Drake writes with 
restraint and humour and succeeds in making his heroine 
enchanting.’—New Statesman and Nation. 9s, 6d. net 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
MODERN PRESSURE Majorie 
COOKING Baron Russell 


‘A practical cookery book dealing with the virtues and 
economies of the new kitchen technique.’—The Sphere. 

12s. 6d. net 
A GIRL’S 
HOBBY BOOK Louise Fellowes 


‘Any mother who cherishes fond hopes of influencing her 
daughter’s spare-time activities from the cradle to the sixth 
form will find this book an indispensable guide and companion.’ 
—Truth. 6s. Od. net 


THE FALCON PRESS 





7s. 6d. net 
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The Novel in France 


MARTIN TURNELL 


An enthralling study of French fiction from La Princesse 
de Cléves to Proust, which will appeal equally to the 
scholar and the general reader. 

Book Society Recommendation Illustrated 18s. net 


‘Roosevelt's lifemust be regarded as one of the commanding 
events in human history.’-—WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Roosevelt 
in Retrospect 


JOHN GUNTHER’S 


‘brilliant portrait of a very great man,’— COMPTON 
MACKENZIE (Bookman), is in great demand. 


300 thousand 2/s. net 


I Leap Over the Wall 


A Return to the World after twenty-eight Years in a 
Convent, 


MONICA BALDWIN 
This famous book ‘stamped by dignity, reticence and 


courage’ (ELIZABETH BOWEN) is now in its Tih impression 
15s. net 


The Hubert Phillips 
Annual, 1951 


An Omnibus of Entertainment for all tastes, with Puzzles, 
Quizzes, a Games Party, Crime Stories, etc., to delight your- 
self and your guests. Iilustrated by PEARL FALCONER. 

12s. 6d. net 


Reprisal 


ARTHUR GORDON 


One of the most exciting novels we have ever published. 
‘A taut, expertly written novel, which in its dramatic 
excitement and unsentimental indictment of social evil is 
worthy of comparison with Richard Wright's Native Son.’ 

-Times Literary Supplement 9s. 6d. net 


The Simple 
Art of Murder 


RAYMOND CHANDLER 

Chandler has many imitators, but no peers. Here he is at 
his best. 

Book Society Recommendation. Qnd impre ssion, 10s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD. 
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The Adult Stocking 


The Saturday Book. Edited by Leonard Russell. (Hutchinson. 218.) 

The Bedside Lilliput. (Hulton Press, 10s, 6d.) 

Diversion. Edited by John Sutro, (Max Parrish. 18s. 6d.) 

Robin Redbreast. By David Lack, (Oxford University Press : 
Geolirey Cumberlege. 158.) 

Facades and Faces. By Osbert Lancaster, (John Murray. 8s, 6d.) 


White the Spectator is giving attention to the choice of suitable 
Christmas reading for the young, it is appropriate that it should 
also examine, if only briefly, some of the special seasonal candidates 
for the adult stocking, though I must add a warning that the books 
I have listed are of a size and shape to test the resilience of any 
Stocking. Each of the first three is a miscellany of quality, the 
sort of thing that one is genuinely pleased to receive as a Christmas 
present, and which one can browse over drowsily during the 
intervals of holiday feasting, but which (I will be caddishly candid) 
tends to become noticeably superfluous rather quickly—unless, of 
course, one has contributed to it oneself—and to end up in the 
spare-room bookcase along with a very mixed assortment of novels, 
guide-books, Albatrosses and Penguins. 

The Saturday Book is the best, as it is the most expensive, of 
the three, being far ahead of the others in presentation and illustra- 
tion. It has the advantage of an editor who combines a sound 
catholic but discriminating taste ‘with an agreeable journalistic 
alertness for what is fresh and interesting. and who has now—after 
ten years—gauged the requirements of his readers to a nicety. This 
year the article that I liked most was that which revealed the 
remarkable skill of Mr. Laurence Whistler as an engraver on glass. 
The Bedside Lilliput, a selection from the short stories, articles and 
illustrations which have appeared in Li/liput during the past twelve 
years, cannot be fairly compared with The Saturday Book because 
it consists of matter that has already been published, and must there- 
fore be familiar to many. Nevertheless, it is arguable that—book 
for book, and putting other considerations aside—the Lilliput 
anthology is the better value for money. In fact, half a guinea is 
a very low price to pay for these 470 entertaining pages. But, to 
paraphrase the Dodo, I should say that “both these books have 
won, and both must have prizes.’ 

Diversion pleases me less. It is narrow in its appeal, esoteric, 
determinedly dilettante. There are many distinguished contributors 
—not all, perhaps, at their best—but the editor seems to have made 
little attempt to co-ordinate their activities or to design the book 
asa whole. Most of the articles are about films or the ballet or 
curiosities of architecture. There is some amusement to be got 
out of the collection and its illustrations, but on the whole it 
reminds me of Lear’s recipe: “Serve in a hot dish and throw out 
of the window as quickly as possible.” 

Robin Redbreast, an anthology of prose, verse and pictures (with 
a running commentary) devoted to that attractive bird, is necessarily 
even more restricted in its scope than Diversion, but I feel kindly 





| MALCOLM ELWIN- 


Has written a biographical and critical study, THE STRANGE 
CASE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
“Interesting from start to finish’’—Desmond MacCarthy. 
Sunday Times). 

k Society Recommendation, Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


_ SHOLEM ASCH 


Completes his great trilogy about Christian beginnings with 
4 MARY, of which The Saturday Review of Literature said, “ among 
Biblical re-creations only Thomas. Mann’s is its equal.’ 
445 pages. 12s. 6d. 


| MALCOLM SAVILLE 


Needs no introduction to younger readers. Here Is a new 
kind of book by him, THE ADVENTURE OF THE LIFE- 











BOAT SERVICE, in which he describes the exciting work 
| of a heroic voluntary organisation, 67 Illustrations. 6s, 
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towards it—as one must towards robins. I admire the single. 
minded enthusiasm and the good taste of the compiler, Mr, Lack, 
and I appreciate the publishing skill that has produced such a pretty? 
book. At the same time, I reserve the right to suggest, in a very 
mild whisper, that perhaps Mr. Lack has made a little too much 
of his subject. Incidentally, I do not see the most important robip 
of all—the one that sat beside Peter Rabbit while he was eating 
the radishes. 

In his new and, as usual, most diverting collection, Facades and 
Faces, Mr. Osbert Lancaster supplements his latest architectural 
landscapes by glimpses of the perplexities of Lady Littlehampton 
and by much other miscellaneous entertainment. My favourite 
picture is that of the artist whose taste, judging by the contents of 
his studio, runs in the general direction Graham Sutherland— 
Henry Moore—Ben Nicholson—Herbert Read, and who gazes in 
horror at his small offspring painting a very credible imitation 
of a Landseer “ Stag at Bay.” DerReEK Hupson. 


The Dorset Poet 


Selected Poems of William Barnes. (The Muses’ Library. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 105. 6d.) 


Ir is over forty years since Thomas Hardy published his small 
selection from Barnes's “ Poems in the Dorset Dialect.” They had 
attractions for him far more compelling than a mere local 
patriotism. Like Patmore and Hopkins before him, he knew that 
Barnes was not just a pleasing rural poet, but one who had found 
his own solution for problems of form and language which had 
defeated the major Victorians. Geoffrey Grigson, the editor of 
this new and rather larger selection, has drawn on the poems in 
“ national English” as well as on the dialect pieces, and this book 
comes at a moment when the qualities in which Barnes was strongest 
are more highly valued than they were in Hardy’s day. 

In the first place, as a descriptive writer, the Dorset clergyman 
renders his country scene with a sharpness of detail and colour in 
which, among his contemporaries, only Tennyson was his equal, 
A single verse from a late poem, “ Fall Time,” will convey some- 
thing of this quality: 

The rick’s a-tipped an’ weather-browned, 
An thatch'd wi’ zedge a’dried an’ dead ; 
An’ orcha’d apples, red half round, 
Have all a-happer'd down, a-shed 
Underneath the trees’ wide head. 
Ladders long, 
Rong by rong, to climb the tall 
Trees, be hung upon the wall. 

The Dorsetshire dialect presents no real difficulties. The editor 
has listed a hundred unfamiliar words in his glossary, but even 
without its aid the reader will seldom be at a loss. It is not Barnes's 
quick eye for detail, nor the charm of his dialect, however, that 
make him so remarkable a poet. He is a master of metrical sublety 
into the bargain. Unobtrusively, and yet with an unfailing touch, 
he introduces his internal rhymes and half-rhymes to reinforce the 
overt rhyme-scheme of his poem. There is, in the stanza quoted, the 
half-dissonance of “zedge” and “dead”; the vowel of “round” 
in the third line is repeated in the middle of the fourth ; “ happer'd” 
picks up the consonants of “apples,” while the two “ rongs” and 
“hung” forma chiming pattern of repetition and half rhyme. No 
Victorian was Barnes’s equal in this delicacy of texture, and none 
more deliberate in his technique. For the retiring Dorset man had 
taught himself a variety of languages, from Persian to Welsh, and 
adapted features from the poetic practice of each. 


Barnes's use of a language based on the Dorsetshire dialect solved 
for him the major problem of all Victorian poets, the problem of 
diction. For despite Wordsworth’s advocacy of the rhythm of 
natural speech, nineteenth-century poetic idiom was as far removed 
from the spoken word as Pope’s had been from the cultivated speech 
of his day. Even the bounteously inventive Browning, though 
drawing on all the resources of a contemporary vocabulary, did 
not free himself from archaic pronoun and obsolete verb form. 
Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer” is a successful experiment, but it 
would be interesting to speculate whether “In Memoriam ” would 
not have been a more integral sequence, written in an idiom based 
on the Lincolnshire dialect, as Barnes’s poems were on that of 
Dorset. For Tennyson, like Browning, failed ultimately to reconcile 
his two manners of speech, the poetic and the expository. A return 
to a dialect basis could have resolved this dualism. Browning's 
“Love Among the Ruins,” too, a piece which has something of 
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Revised by C. W. Scott - Giles, M.A. (Cantab.) 


The “ gentle science ” of heraldry, with the charm of its history and The Cambridge History 


the beauty of its form, is extremely fascinating. The brilliant text is 


lavishly illustrated with 28 outstanding plates in colour, and 446 
text figures. 42s. net. | of Poland 
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Volume I; From the Origins to Sobieski 


re FROM AMOEBA TO MAN Edited by the late W. F. REDDAWAY, 
“ Edited by W. P. Pycraft, F.L.S. 
ch, ONS pee Ls J. H. PENSON, O. HALECKI, and the late 
the A great production covering every form of animal life. Distinguished 
the authors, each an acknowledged authority on his specialised subject. R. DYBOSKI 
a” Iustrated with 12 colour plates and over 900 illustrations in the text, : / : 
1” 31s. 6d. net, The Cambridge History of Poland in two volumes was 
nd — Outstanding Children’s Books — begun in 1936. By the accidents of war the second half 
No Clifford Webb's of the work, dealing with the period from Augustus II 
ne | to Pilsudski, was finished first and was published 
ad ANIMALS FROM EVERYWHERE ng ee P 
a : separately in 1941. The narrative is now completed by 
nd Here, to delight the heart of any child, is a private zoo all his own ! his fi sail ner” bef 
The lively and graceful colour and line drawings of the animals in their this first volume covering events before 1696. 42s. net 
natural surroundings are complemented by simple explanations and 
4 amusing comments. 7s. 6d. net. 
oO and THE ° 
of | John Cassian 
od NORTH POLE BEFORE LUNCH 
: One of those “ tall ” tales. Colour illustrations of Eskimos, Seals and OWEN CHADWICK 
y Polar Bears. 7s. 6d. net. , : 
id ee Leslie Brooke’s The first general account for English readers of the life, 
n. thought, and influence of one of the founders of western 
: JOHNNY CROW’S NEW GARDEN } ff} Sovshban peers 
ld This extremely popular book by the world famous author-illustrator 
d is once again available. The highly amusing text is profusely illustrated } 
of with entertaining colour and line drawings. 6s. net. 
le These titles are only a selection from our list. Please CAMBRIDGB UNIVERSITY PRESS 
A write for illustrated catalogue “ Books Make Ideal Gifts” . 
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| Barnes's subtlety in its rhythms, would have profited from an equal 
. : natty so T 
* a lovely present * certainty in its diction, 
: ‘ : ’ | Barnes is a poet restricted in his themes and limited in his os 
ERNEST SHEPARD’S | landscapes. His first poem or two pleases ; the next seems a little D. 


| monotonous. But, read slowly and singly, his pieces both in Dorset 
and “ standard English” triumphantly succeed. Geoffrey Grigson’s 
selection is a very fair one, though it might have been preferable 
to exclude the early “Orra: a Lapland tale,” interesting for the 
light it throws on Barnes’s development, in favour of a few more 
Dorset pieces. I miss one, in particular, which begins: 


Shepard Classics 


A most elegant 3-volume set containing 
Everybody’s Lamb, Everybody’s Pepys 
and Everybody’s Boswell bound in scarlet 
and gold, boxed to match. 

1,700 p.p. 160 Shepard illustrations 42s. net 


Vor all the zun do leave the sky 
And all the zounds of day do die. 





But there are many poems in this book which will be unfamiliar 
to anyone who has not the original editions, and quite a few arg 
reprinted for the first time from the files of the Dorset County 
Chronicle. 

The “ Muses’ Library ” in its present sober dark blue is very much 
handsomer than the over-decorated little books of its second 
incarnation. But there is a charm about the sturdy light blue covers 
and ample margins in which it. first appeared that makes the 


one of the year’s best bird books 


British Waders 


in Their Haunts 
by S. BAYLISS SMITH 


en ae = at oe Poor gethe «tog —— publisher’s present format appear a little unadventurous. These 
attract the largest number of fervent specialists.... / jo ee ; alr : 

, 3 Ss W 2 eye aring ) ‘ z 
who are in thrall to these * belles Dames sans merci’ will fa : il — —s hy | aw ch esis. Cross Road of the 
appreciate his book and the fine photographs . . . scientific uture, as te carly Muses Livrary caug ht mine twenty-five 
material is well arranged and adequate.” years ago. J. M. Conan. 
Very fully illustrated with 79 photographs, etc. 21s, net 


Harmony or Counterpoint ? 


Counterpoint. By Knudd Jeppeson. (Williams and Norgate. 15.) 


* for boys & girls (11-14) * 
| AUBREY DE SELINCOURT'S 
Odysseus the Wanderer 


Dr. JEPPESON’s Counterpoint is a kind of sequel to his earlier 
volume, published in this country in 1927, The Style of Palestrina: 
and let it be said at once that it is the best manual that exists for 








Cc > . , *© Here j > : r . ; 
ce  Ngety ooke in ace a ong vend — instruction in sixteenth-century polyphonic style. Since the time of 
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| should like ut once to make my uildre ook « Bach counterpoint has generally been taught “ impurely,” that is 
Year ... this re-telling of the Odyssey in delightful quiet | 25: caer. facen lentiaates < olete 0 chenhék tetenien gn i 
prose ... what a fresh, exciting adventure tale it makes O say, trom Narmony , since a chordal impulse was Dy that time 1 
| ... with excellent drawings by NORMAN MEREDITH.’ the basis of composition, and the art of counterpoint a matter of ) 
| 8s. 6d. net treatment. Bach himself made pupils work through all harmony I 


before starting contrapuntal instruction with four-part working of 
chorales ; and in our own day Sir Edward Bairstow’s Harmony and 
Counterpoint, in which he says that “the historical order is more 
or less preserved,” begins by discussing the “implied chords” in 
two-part counterpoint, and treating consonances as triads with one 
note left unexpressed. Yet, as Dr. Jeppeson remarks, “ Bach’s and 


*« BELL « 
Palestrina’s points of departure are antipodal. Palestrina starts out 


A_ selection from 

the famous iB K L L ; trom lines and arrives at chords; Bach’s music grows out of aa 
ideally harmonic background, against which the voices develop 

C H ES S B O O K S with a bold independence that is often breath-taking.” With sor 


justice he claims that no important progress has been made in the 
“ Palestrina) movement” since Fux’s Gradus ad  Parnassum 
appeared in 1725. R. QO. Morris’s Contrapuntal Technique in the 
Sixteenth Century and his own The Style of Palestrina have both 
gone back to re-examine the music of the period and present the 
style as a living language ; they have determined by investigation 
whether the rules found in Fux and in later theorists were really 
those of Palestrina. The results are here embodied in a text-book 
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My System 

by A. NIMZOWITSCH 

One of the most important expositions of modern 

chess theory. For all above beginner's standard. 
15s. net 





Modern Ideas In Chess 
by RICHARD RETI 
H. Golombek : ‘ The essence of the modern view of the 
game.’ 10s. net 
The Middle Game In Chess 
by E. ZNOSKO-BOROVSKY 

. justifies his claim to be a pioneer in systematising 
midglle-game strategy "— Observer 10s. 6d. net 


Keres’ Best Games of Chess, 1931-1948 

by FRED REINFELD 

A new post-war edition of this fine study of the games of 
one of the greatest of contemporary masters. 12s. 6d. net 


World Chess Championship, 1948 

by H. GOLOMBEK 

Complete annotations of all the games, biographies of the 

players, etc., on this greatest occasion in modern chess 
12s. 6d. net 


G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London 











form which, unlike the other two. books, is suitable for teaching 
from. 


A long and most interesting part of it is devoted to the history 
of contrapuntal theory (the first real rule is already found in the 
mid-thirteenth century) ; the excellence of the rest is apparent. It 
is brief and lucid, and at the same time full. It would be harder 
to find, for instance, a more succinct account of the modes (given, 
as it should be, at the beginning), or of the cambiata, which almost 
all earlier writers mis-explain. But its chief merit lies in its being 
firmly rooted in one particular style The strict counterpoint we are 
generally taught in schools is, indeed, “a vague, characterless 
mongrel product,” actually neither harmony nor counterpoint, but 
intermixing the principles of harmonically oriented counterpoint 
with those of the Palestrina style. (Bairstow’s examples of the fourta 


species, for example, are filled with a figure—G-A-G-F, etc whica 
Dr. Jeppeson rightly says is rarely or never met with in Palestrina.) 
English readers must notice that the translation is American, 50 
that “tone” is used for “note,” “half-note” for “ minim id 
so on. A sentence from Tovey is adequate comment re 
importance of Dr. Jeppeson’s work: “The influence of what 1s 
henceforth an inevitable and continual familiarity with Pales i$ 
style . cannot fail to have the profoundest influence on modern 
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THE “SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD ‘No. 604 


This regular caller appears to remind 
the race of what it is. ) 
1. The French take a hand seasonably 11. What she disguises is need. (6.) 
to keep things going. (10.) 14. Most of them go to the successful 
6. It could, it seems, dig itself. (4.) (5.) 
9. It was not, necessarily, for the 16. Ran about for example and got 
jaundiced reader. (6, 4 poisoned. 
10. A problematical butter substitute. 18 The great Queen was not. (6.) 
4 19. Suitable file: for harsh correspon- 
12. Hero can become mythological. (7.) dence. (5.) 
13. Where Adam discover ed his partner 21 Tin whistle bean. (9 
to be a fraud? ( 23. Essential parts for agents 7.) 
1S. Parsonage unbuttoned. (9.) 25. “ Bind on thy ——, O thou most 
17. Where the debt-collectors drink in fleet.”” (Swinburne). (7.) 
Scotland ? (6.) 27. Antenna. (6.) 
20. The row wa. -t lunch, but where ? 28. Pope rated its touch exquisitely fine 
6 (6 
Old Englander in manuscript 7.) 30. Early scrapbook. (5.) 
“Unto Caesar shalt thou go,” he 32. Syria gets up on end for a change. 
said 6 (S.) 
24 oe lapses. (6.) ; a SOLUTION TO 
é vesse mh a vessel gets across. } . 
29. Gord was and wasn’t. (7 CROSSWORD No. 602 
1, Father ems unbending in a horsy 
way 7 
33. Hail noise ! 4 
14. If her ters had had a gas-fire she 
mig had a different name 
lt 
3S. It might do as water o 
46 They make E-sharp flat. (10.) 
DOWN 
l. He take month with ointment 
2. The unemp'oyed workers. (4, 5 
3. The mark of the beast 5.) 
4 She slightly rearranges a Christmas 
bir é 
5 They et tight after a good drop 
, suggests papers it might have 
been bound up in 9. (5 
SOLUTION ON DECE MBER 22 
The winner of Crossword No. 602 is: Miss M. Paix, 7 Lonsdale Road, 
1} 
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The Bookshop known the world over. 
Any book reviewed or advertised in 
these pages may be obtained from us. 


Please List. 
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write for our Christmas 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED 


Petty Cury, Cambridge 
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A, P. HERBERT 
Independent Member 
Illustrated 21s. 
CHIANG YEE 
The Silent Traveller in 
New York 
Illustrated by the author. 21s. 
HESKETH PEARSON 
The Last Actor-Managers 


Illustrated. 18s, 
HONOR TRACY 
Kakemono—A Sketch Book 
of Post-War Japan 
2nd edition, 2s. 6d. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY 
A Last Vintage: Essays 
and Papers 15s. 
JOHN SCOTT HUGHES 
Kings of the Cocos 
Illustrated. 15s. 
G. BERNARD WOOD 
Yorkshire Tribute 
Titustrated. 158. 


ROGER MANVELL , 
Three British Screen Plays : 
BRIEF ENCOUNTER 
ODD MAN OUT 
SCOTT OF THE ANTARCTIC 





I}ustrated. 10s. 6d- 
KENNETH GRAHAME 
The Wind in the Willows 
97th edition illustrated in colour and line 
by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 21s. 
Fiction 
A. A. MILNE 
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and Other Stories Be. 6d. 
GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


In face of the news from the international political front, stock 
markets are fighting a stern rearguard action. It is a striking testi- 
mony to the toughness of investors’ morale and to the technical 
trimness of markets—there are no over-bought speculative positions 
of any*size—that, after taking a nasty knock from the first impact 
of the Korean news, prices have yielded very little ground. Buying, 
understandably enough, has dried up, but equally there is no real 
pressure to sell. In consequence, markets are practically at a 
standstill awaiting fresh developments. What seems to me signi- 
ficant and reassuring is the readiness of prices to rally on the 
slightest encouragement, which suggests that, technically, markets 
are very sound, and that any real relaxation of international political 
tension will provide the signal for a resumption of buying. After 
all, assuming, as one must, that a major conflict is averted, 
accelerated rearmament on both sides of the Atlantic must mean 
the maintenance of commedity prices at high levels and a continua- 
tion of high earnings for most branches of industry. There are 
snags, of course, in the shape of Government controls, shortages 
of materials and taxation; but, all in all, given the near-war 
conditions called peace, the investment prospect, judged by our 
brave new standards, is far from bleak. I still regard tramp 
shipping shares as being as good a group as any in these difficult 
days. 


Barclays Bank Progress 


Although the phase of steadily increasing dividends has come to 
an end, stockholders in Barclays Bank (Deminion, Colonial and 
Overseas) still have good reason for satisfaction with the rate of 
progress achieved by this alert institution. In the full accounts 
for the year to September 30th, 1950, profits are shown to have 
increased from £666,879 to £683,201, a figure which affords ample 
cover for the 8 per cent. dividend which is being paid for the 
The financial implications of an abnormally 
heavy building programme are reflected in the allocation of 
£200,000, against nil, to premises reserve account. Another transfer 
out of profits takes the form of £150,000 applied in further writing- 
down of the investment in Barclays Overseas Development Cor- 
poration. This subsidiary, formed in 1945 to render a special type 
of financial service, is showing a healthy growth and in due course 
should provide a useful revenue to the parent undertaking. At 
September 30th the Corporation’s loans and commercial invest- 
ments had topped £3,600,000, against just under £3 million at 
September 30th, 1949. A feature of the parent bank’s balance- 
sheet is a jump of nearly £41 million in deposits to a new peak of 
£382,484,292 Advances have also increased by £3,400,000 to a 
new record total of £109,672,618, and acceptances have jumped by 
over £10 million to £34,279,125. Here are all the indications of 
expanding business which invest Barclays (D.C. & O.) shares with 
a dynamic quality. At 45s. the fully-paid £1 “A” shares are 
quoted well below this year’s peak of 50s. 9d. The yield is only 
34 per cent. on the 8 per cent. dividend, but the shares are a 
first-class holding. 


fifth successive yea 


Transfer of Domicile 


It is appropriate that in his annual statement Mr. Julian Crossley, 
the Barclays (D.C. & O.) chairman, should go out of his way to 


develop his views on the recent tendency for important United 
Kingdom companies, whose business lies mainly overseas, to 
transter their domicile to reduce their taxation liabilities This 


movement he regards with ample justification as significant and 
one which might well cause anxiety to the British Treasury, since 
it suggests that present tax regulations are not soundly based and 
are inappropriate to current conditions. Mr. Crossley’s conclusion 
is. that the loss of revenne likely to arise by adopting a more 
flexible system would probably not be very large and would cer- 
tainly be incomparably less than the loss which the Exchequer 


may ultimately suffer if present tax arrangements are allowed to 
continue. He also makes the point that this is not a question of 
revenue alone, since the transfer movement jeopardises assets, 
much more precious'than revenue, by weakening the strong ties 
of mutual interest which now exist. 


A High Yielding Preference 

Not many opportuniiies occur in these days of buying well. 
covered Preference shares to yield over 6} per cent. This generous 
return can be obtained on the ;ecently issued 20 per cent. Cumula. 
tive 10s. Second Preference shares of Wilmot-Breeden (Holdings) 
the motor accessory manufacturers These Preference shares were 
offered to the holders of the company’s First Preference shares, and 
Stock Exchange dealings started only a week ago in unfavourable 
market conditions. Nevertheless, the quotation is about Is. above 
the offer price of 29s. 3d., the yield being £6 12s. per cent. Ap 
additional attraction 1s that the shares can be bought on renounce. 
able acceptance letters free of the onerous 2 per cent. stamp duty, 
equivalent to a saving of approximately 74d. a share. The con. 
solidated accounts of the company and its subsidiary for 1949 
showed a balance of profit, before deduction of income-tax and 
Profits Tax, of £631,797. After deducting Profits Tax there remains 
£555,797, which shows a cover of more than 6} times over the 
amount required to pay the annual dividend on the company’s 
First Preference and Second Preference shares. A safeguard from 
the capital standpoint is that, in the event of a winding-up, liquida- 
tion or reduction of capital, these shares are repayable at 33s. 4d 
each. Wilmot-Breeden are comparatively new to the investor, as 
the First Preference shares were only marketed as recently as July, 
1949. The company is probably the second largest manufacturer 
of motor accessories in the United Kingdom and employs over 
5.000 people. In making the recent issue of the Second Preference 
shares the directors have recorded their opinion that profits for 
1950 will be at least equal to those of 1949. It seems to me that, 
having regard to the strong earnings cover, these shares could 
easily stand a few shillings higher to offer a yield of between 5} 
and 6 per cent. 


King’s Motors (Oxford) 


On several occasions earlier this year |] have drawn attention to 
the speculative merits of the 2s. Ordinary shares of King’s Motors 
(Oxford), the motor-cycle and motor-car agents and distributors 
Ihe shares have conducted themselves well, even in difficult market 
conditions, and from a level of 8s. 9d. in the early spring have 
recently been as high as 13s. The company is now making a 
further issue of new capital, which is required to finance the exten- 
sion of its Manchester premises, to pay for the new building of its 
subsidiary in Hull, and to finance the larger stocks of cars now 
held. The issue takes the form of six new shares for each 25 
held, at a price of 6s. each, or, in other words, on terms which 
contain a substantial element of bonus in relation to the market 
quotation. As so frequently happens, especially when market con- 
ditions are depressed, the new financing operation has led to a fall 
in the shares to a lower level than would be justified merely by 
the automatic correction of the price to allow for the value of the 
new issue rights. The ex-rights equivalent of the previous quota- 
tion of 13s. is approximately Ils., whereas the shares have now 
come down to just under 10s. This seems to me to be an attractive 
level for investors who do not mind shouldering the risks inherent 
in this type of business. The best medium of purchase is the 
“rights * now quoted just under Ss. in the market. Allowing for 
the Ss. a share which a buyer would be called upon to put up, the 
total purchase price works out at just under 10s. for the 2s. shares 
This needs to be related to the dividend of 70 per cent. which 
was forthcoming for the year to March 3lst, 1950, when earnings 
came out at over 130 per cent. Assuming—as, in my view, is not 
over-optimistic—that the 70 per cent. rate will be maintained on 
the larger capital—the 20 per cent. interim has already been main- 
tained in October—the yield to a buyer at 10s. is the generous one 
of 14 per cent. This return seems to me to be more than adequate 
in relation to the risk. This company has an excellent earnings 
record, alert management and sound finances. In any conditions 
Short of total war the business should continue to do well 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 


TAXATION & DEVALUATION 
MR. J. S. CROSSLEY’S VIEWS 














Tue twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) will be held in London on December 28th. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Mr. 
}. §. Crossley, circulated with the report and accounts for the year to 
September 30th, 1950:— ’ : , F 

A striking change to be found in the balance-sheet is the increase in 
deposits amounting to £41,000,000. This has taken place mainly in 
South Africa, where last year a heavy reduction was shown. It was 
there that the effects of devaluation were perhaps most quickly felt, 
enabling us to restore much of our former high level of liquidity within 
the space of a few months. The principal earning assets do not show 
any remarkable changes, but the increased activity has resulted in slightly 
larger net earnings. We are proposing a repetition of last year’s dividend. 


A SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENT 

The review of our figures for the year seems to me incomplete without 
some reference to the question of taxation. Our profit is struck after 
full provision for taxation has been made. During the five years that 
have elapsed since the war, we have been paying taxes (on the average) 
at an annual rate of more than double the annual rate of the five pre- 
war years. The main beneficiary has, of course, been the United 
Kingdom Treasury, but a large sum is also paid in taxes to dominion, 
colonial and other overseas governments. ; 

Certain United Kingdom companies, whose business lies mainly over- 
seas, have transferred their domicile in order to reduce their liability 
jo tax. It may safely be assumed that such an important step was taken 
only after full consideration. The sums involved are substantial and 
these companies also have to consider, amongst other things, their ability 
io compete with companies which do not suffer the disadvantage of 
having their control in the United Kingdom. 

This movement is not yet large, but it is significant and, if reports are 
correct, other important companies may shortly follow suit. One would 
think that this trend might well cause anxiety to the authorities, for it 
suggests that the tax regulations bearing on these matters are not soundly 
based or are inappropriate to present conditions. The current trend 
raises an issue calling for dispassionate consideration from the highest 
authority 

SOMETHING AMISS 

Looking back on history it is easy to point to the shortsightedness of 
the revenue officers at the time when the stamp. tax first created such 
memorable friction among our colonists overseas, and the attitude of 
Parliament in passing George Grenville’s Bill without even giving it the 
formality of a debate may seem incomprehensible. But it is in fact not 
seldom that from such small causes the most momentous results have 
flowed. : 

Although this may not be a close parallel with the conditions of today, 
t is evident that there must be something seriously amiss with a system 
which has the effect of driving much valuable business beyond the 
boundaries of the United Kingdom. The loss of revenue likely to arise 
by adopting a more flexible system is probably not very large and is 
certainly incomparably less than the loss which the Exchequer may 
ultimately suffer if we persist on our present course which would 
surely jeopardise assets more precious than mere revenue by weakening 
the strong ties of mutual interest which now exist. If we cannot devise 
some means by which we can share equitably in these enterprises with 

ur friends overseas, both we and they would be deprived of great 

pportunities for working together, with results for the future which are 
incalculable. 
AFTERMATH OF DEVALUATION 

When in my statement last year I referred to the highly topical ques- 
tion of sterling devaluation,.1 ventured to suggest that the result of 
this move need not all be unfavourable, but that under our existing 
system of controls there was no means of ascertaining precisely what the 
proper rate should be. Any rate which may be chosen in this arbitrary 
fashion may prove to be out of relation to the true value of the currency. 
Today, one year later, it may well seem that the rate then chosen was 
too low, but those who are now urging an upward revaluation of sterling 
against the dollar should first consider the wider aspects of this question. 

The issue is not purely a domestic one as sterling is a world currency, 
which, in spite of its limitation, still forms the basis of exchange for a 
arge part of the trading area of the globe. The devaluation, which was 
forced upon us a year ago, administered a severe shock to this entsre 
system. Our aim should be to ensure that the underlying strength of the 
pound becomes such that it can freely take its place in the exchange 
markets. But this time let us first be sure that it is fit to face the com- 
petitive world once more, for there are few things capable of bringing 
greater benefits to mankind than a sound and stable currency system 
without which a healthy trade cannot survive 





HARRIS LEBUS, LIMITED 
CONSIDERABLY LARGER PROFIT 


THE third annual general meeting of Harris Lebus, Limited, was held on 
December 6th in London, Sir Herman Lebus, C.B.E., J.P., chairman and 
Managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his review circulated with the report 
and accounts : — 

The profit for the year to July 14th, 1950, before charging taxation 
amounts to £569,650, as compared with £320,022 for the preceding year, 
an improvement of £249,628 after charging against profits in 1950 items 
for which no comparable charge was made in 1949. The proposed 
Ordinary dividend is 8 per cent. 

[he improvement in the timber supply situation to which I referred 
last year has continued and veneers which we use in our production, 
together with plywood from certain sources, have since then been freed 
from Government control. In the furniture we make we are unfortu- 
nately still precluded from using hardwood from dollar sources or soft- 
woods of any kind, but we have been able to satisfy our timber require- 
ments to the full largely by increased purchases of Colonial timbers and 
the forward supply position at this time appears to be satisfactory. 

During the year there has been a significant increase in the price of 
oak and beech, while other timbers have in general shown an upward 
tendency. The prices fixed by the Government for some types of ply- 
wood have, on the other. hand, been substantially reduced. There has 
been a steady increase in prices of other materials and this tendency 
appears to be continuing. 





Utitity SCHEME 

In my review last year I drew attentiom to the revision of the Board of 
Trade Utility Scheme which had been made during the year then under 
review. There have been no further changes of importance in those 
regulations since that date. 

The freedom of design possible within the limits of the regulations 
and the price control structure have enabled competition to operate again 
within the industry, and I am satisfied that your company is more than 
maintaining its leading place as suppliers of low-priced furniture of a 
high standard of quality. 

The company owns some 15 acres of freehold land intended for future 
development and which is contiguous to the Tottenham works. I reported 
at the last annual general meeting that this land had been scheduled 
under the Abercrombie plan but that your directors had appealed against 
this proposal and a public inquiry had been held 

In the result your company did not obtain all that it originally sought 
to achieve by its appeal but, without going into details, it can be said in 
general terms that your company has secured the right to develop the 
site in the future so as to enable it to erect a single-storey warehouse 
building, provide for a car and cycle park and a sports ground and 
pavilion for its employees. 

[he development to which I bave referred in general terms is subject 
to certain conditions—for example, the size and height of the buildings 
and other matters of a like character being subject to approval by the 
authorities. 

The furniture industry held an exhibition at Earls Court in February 
~~ _ _ and was honoured by a visit from H.R.H. The Princess 

izabetn. 

The exhibition, the first held since the war, was open only to trade 
buyers, but I am glad to know that the British Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Federated Associations, who are responsible for organising exhibitions 
on behalf of the industry, have decided that next year the public will be 
admitted at certain times. 


THE PAST AND THE FUTURE 

At the last annual general meeting I was tempted, in view of the satis- 
factory state of your company’s trade at that time, to make some sort 
of forecast as to the financial results which could reasonably be expected 
in the year we are now considering. I refrained from doing so, however, 
because, as I then said, both I and the directors recognised that in the 
grave situation of our country factors might arise “ which could quickly 
and adversely affect sales and profits.” Adverse “ factors outside the 
control of your company” did in fact arise after the date of our last 
annual general meeting and coincided with the holding of the General 
Election During the latter months of your company’s financial year, and 
unfortunately into the present financial period, the whole industry 
suffered a sharp recession of trade which affected your company’s sales 
and profits. This recession has, however, not persisted, at any rate so far 
as your company is concerned, and sales and the order book are now 
satisfactory. 

The national and international situations cannot be said to have 
improved over last year. The difficulties in the Far East, the Govern- 
ment re-armament programme, the expectation of a General Election 
in the not far distant future are but some of the factors which create a 
state of uncertainty and make it unwise for either your directors or for 
me to attempt to forecast the trend of profits to be expected in the com- 
pany’s current financial year. I affirm, however, that the company’s 
products, methods of production and methods of marketing continue to 
improve and reinforce the confidence of your directors in the future of 
your company. 

The report was adopted. 
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T FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION + 


Founded 80 years ago as the Charity 
Organisation Society 


THE ASSOCIATION 


KARL | 


maintains An Information Depart- M am Ls 
ment through which advice is given a e | 
on appeals made by Charitable Or- | 


ganisations and by individuals 
administers Trust Funds, including 
those specially earmarked for Pen- 
War Distress and Refugees 


knew 


sions, 


| 
o-ope Wit! statuto and | 
arte Rocietis, aan a 3 that the battle for men’s | 
kindred Societies in the provinces, : Bae e ; 2 { 
Subscriptions and donations grate- minds is won by literature : 
fully rec ed by The Hon. Dudley . ? . . I 
Ryder, ouaeaty Tre oman rT, De »ni- his book Das Kapital bids | 





206, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, 8.W.1. 
sites J 


son House, 


fair to dominate the life of 
half mankind. You can use | 
the power of print effectively 
for good by supporting the 
U.S.C.L., which provides 
books, often below cost, for | 














Help a child 
this Christmas 


s 
In hundreds of little family groups our boy 


and girls eagerly look forward to Christmas’ {| 
More children are still waiting to join our the world’s book - starved 
family. Five guineas will cover the admission 

costs of one child. Five shillings will help to peoples. 


brighten the special Day. The Home is nation- 
wide but NOT nationalised. The children 
still depend on YOU! 


United Society 
for Christian Literature | 
4, Bouverie Street, E.C.4 


Please send now 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


Dept. S, Highbury Park, London, N.S. 

















G Chailmas! ALL IS CHEERFUL hustle and bustle 
on the quay. Some fishermen are being met 


as they land, many who live near are hurrying off to 
Precious hours with their families. Others, from distant ports, are looking for- 
ward to a warm Christmas welcome at the Deep Sea Mission’s port institute. 


During Christmas, many even of those with homes near by will be found at the 
Mission, bringing their families with them for a Christmas service and a happy 
gathering. At Christmas the Mission means happiness and comfort not only to 
the men who come ashore, but also to the lonely families of fishermen still at 
sea—and of those other fishermen who, alas, will mever return. 
Won't you help this Christmas to keep all this Christian 
happiness in being? The Mission is not state-aided, but 
depends on the voluntary support of Christian men and 
women everywhere. Won’t you send your gift 
now —in good time for Christmas? Address 
it, seme to the Secretary, <i W. Donald— 


PPrrererrrirt Titi rite Cette ee 


; 1 enclose ; 
rene DEEP SEA MISSION 
i donation / first enmadl : 
subscription. (Wiese ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN : 
i oe «7, RN.M.D.S.F. House, 43 Nottingham Place, London, W. 
f Name and Address : 





But . . please don’t 


forget the others! 


There are 5,000 children in 

our family who also hope 

their wishes will come true 

—Will YOU be THEIR 
Santa Claus ? 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY stil 
needing YOUR HELP 
Christmas gifts gratefully received 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS and STRA YS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.£.11 

















WHAT Is 
SO HELPLESS... 


as a sick child who cannot get 


-“BeroreE I Go To. 


SLEEP” 


Enid Blyton’s Book of 
Bible Stories & Prayers 


better because his parents can- 
afford 
restful change he needs so 


not to give him the 
desperately. Yet through your 
kindness the I.C.A.A. can help 
All proceeds from him — and many like him, back 


which have been to health. The need is urgent 


and most of our work is not 


donated to 


SHAFTESBURY | 
* SOCIETY 


Please order your copy 
(10/6d. Post 10d.) from 


32 JOHN STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.! 











covered by the Health Service, 
Yet over 12,000 children are 


helped each year. 


send a 


Please 


donation now to 





the Hon. Sec. 


INVALID CHILDREN'S 
AID ASSOCIATION 


“Registerea in accordance with the 
ssistance Act of 1948"° 


4, PALACE GATE, LONDON, Ws 


CANCER SUFFERERS 


Christmas Appeal 


The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for this 
Christmas. Please will YOU help this sad case ? 


CANCER SUFFERER (50887). Poor Man (73), alone, has nothi 
| left after paying board and lodging. Needs small comforts 
extras of clothing, etc. Please‘help us to care for him. 


| This is but one of the many sufferers on our books for whom 

| we earnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely 

by yoluntary contributions and receives no grant from the State. 
Jewellery welcomed and sold. 


| Founder and Chairman : DOUGLAS MACMILLAN, 























M.B.E., M.R.1L.P.H.H 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. S., 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Tel.: ABBEY 4124 
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